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An interview with Ilya Ehrenburg 


MAKING CONTACT 


delegation had a long and frank discussion in London with the WPC 


Ilya Ehrenburg, the 71-year-old Russian writer, has always been closely 
connected with the World Council of Peace, and was to have been one of 


the WPC observers at the Oxford Conference last weekend. 


When the 


invitation was withdrawn several newspapers treated the story in a very 
sensational way, especially the “Sunday Telegraph,” which described Mr. 
Ehrenburg and others as “gate crashers” at the Oxford Conference. 

After the Oxford Conference, which the WPC observers did not in the end 
attend, a real attempt was made to open up a dialogue between the WPC 


observers and the Conference delegates. 


How does thought about peace differ in 
America and Western Europe as compared 
with the Soviet Union ? 


Every country has views of its own on this 
issue; even in the West there are many 
ditferences in this respect. In England I see 
so many different points of view. 


Given the fact that in the search for dis- 
armament many methods should be used, 
can you tell us where pressure can most use- 
fully be applied? There are many young 
people i the world, especially in the West, 
who no longer trust conventional methods. 
What advice would you give to young 
people en this urgent question ? 


Ways and means are something which it 
1s absolutely up to everyone to decide. 1 
am in no way prepared to interfere with the 
way things are being done here in this 
country. For our part we are willing to 
support whatever methods are being used. 
We support heartily every movement and 
every sentiment for peace and disarmament. 
At the Moscow Congress they had ample 
opportunity to express various and different 
points of view and no one was hampered 
from doing so. As to the peace walks, we 
don’t have them in our country, but when 
the San Francisco to Moscow marchers 
from the United States asked us to permit 
them to walk on our territory we accom- 
modated them and we were glad to meet 
them. Of course we would like to see more 
people, we would like to see people repre- 
senting various forms of American opinion 
and broader circles so to speak. We have 
seen some of your people, but even so the 
peace marchers from San Francisco repre- 
sented a fairly narrow group of enthusiasts, 
we are all agreed about that. 


What are your concrete, specific ideas for 
the kinds of exchanges which should exist 
between the Soviet Peace Council and 
Western peace movements ? 


First of all I wish that the exchange of 
invitations would be done in such a way 
that these would never be withdrawn. Of 
course, we favour all kinds of contact, 
and above all people-to-people contact 
on a rather broad basis. We need more 
exchanges, all kinds of delegations, youth 
and tourist exchanges, and especially such 
exchanges as might help to clear certain 
questions, especially those involving some 
differences and conflicts, and to make these 
things clearer we should really support 
generally all kinds of exchanges which may 
help views, and improve understanding on 
all levels. I am on my way to some more 


Last Monday evening the American 


observers, at which, according to reports, neither side pulled its punches. 
Last Tuesday morning there was a large meeting in London with some 66 


delegates of the Oxford Conference. 


The proceedings here were much more 


formal, but there was at least little trace of the bitterness of the previous 
tense days in which the WPC observers were prevented from attending the 


Oxford Conference. 


Last Tuesday afternoon Ilya Ehrenburg gave an interview to Adam Roberts 
of “Peace News” and Bayard Rustin of the American monthly magazine 


“ Liberation.” 


merapesssnsascire 


Left to right: Adam Roberts, interpreter, 


fiyva Ehrenburg, Bayard Rustin, 
Eileen Brock (photo: John Hopkins) 


meetings, a series of round table meetings 
of personalities from West and East, mostly 
parliamentarians, At an earlier meeting of 
the round table, which included Philip Noel- 
Baker, we discussed, and successfully dis- 
cussed, the problem of disarmament, and 
made many approaches in the spirit of com- 
promise. We are about to discuss the Ger- 
man problem and that of Berlin. Then we 
receive in our country trains and shiploads 
of people of goodwill who come to us. Of 
course, that is a different kind of exchange, 
but one which we also welcome. 

In answer to an earlier question you said 
that there were many forms of peace action 
in the West, but you added that you would 
not judge between them. But how do you 
see the great variety of peace action in the 
West compared with the character of Soviet 
organisations ? We believe that the peace 
movement in the Soviet Union has a mono- 
lithic character. Can you comment on 
this ? 

To begin with, we have conditions which 
differ a fot from yours. However, we do 


not have unity, of course; we have a strife 
within ourselves. In fields such as literature 
and art for example, because we do have 
differing or varying approaches to this pro- 
blem. What we don’t have, we don’t have 
people or newspapers favouring war. I am 
very far from blaming the things our news- 
papers are always doing, but in fact some- 
times they are very dull, But our counter- 
part of the Sunday Telegraph would never 
have published the kind of stuff yours did. 
There have been three distinct strands in 
American reactions to the Cuban crisis. 
One has been an increase of the feeling of 
distrust toward the Soviet Union because of 
the establishment of missile bases. Another 
has been to increase feeling that a tough 
policy pays - you will understand that we 
deplore this, And another reaction has been 
to increase caution owing to the sobering 
nature of a major crisis, Could you tell us 
what the main reactions of the Soviet people 
have been ? 

First, people back home rejoice in the fact 
that the outcome was that of compromise. 


The full text of this interview is printed below. 


Of course, it was too bad that we had to 
send our missiles to Cuba to stop invasion, 
but it might have been much better if the 
American peace walkers had acted in such 
a way to have succeeded and to have ruled 
out the possibility of such an invasion. 
And I believe that the developing peace 
forces should do their best not only to stop 
war or to eliminate the danger of war, but 
also to stop people from producing such 
wicked words which also poison the rela- 
tions between people. 


Ilya Ehrenburg is one of the few Soviet 
artists of liberal tendencies to have survived 
the political purges of the Stalin era, To 
many young Russian writers he was a sym- 
bol of the relative freedom for artists which 
has been permitted since Stalin’s death. 
Last week, however, he was attacked in 
“Pravda” by A. Laktyonov, a member of 
the Soviet Academy of Arts, who accused 
Ehrenburg of encouraging “ formalistic ” art 
at the expense of the officially approved 
“ Russian realistic art.” 
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London Region Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament Weekend school Feb 8-10 


CND and Europe 


Oakhurst, The Ridge, Hastings 
Cost £2 15s. Bookings and enqulries to 
Weekend School, CND, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1 


London Federation of Anarchists and 


Freedom Press will hold an 
a 


Anarchist : Ball 


at FULHAM TOWN HALL 
FRIDAY 25 JAN 8.30-12.30 


Mick Mulligan’s Band with 
George Melly, Guest Artists, 
Folk Singers, Bar, etc. 
Tickets 6s. from Freedom Press 
17a Maxwell Road SW6 REN 3736 


new Peace News pamphlet 


THOREAU 


ON THE DUTY 
OF CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 

with an introductory study by 


Gene Sharp 
ls (postage 3d) 


5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
FOR YOU 


Fixed term three years 
Interest accrues from date of 
investment 
‘Guide for Investors” sent 
on request 


oT. PANCRAS 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W-3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Classified 


Terms : Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 2s. 6d 
(Box Nos. ls. extra). Please don’t send stamps in 
payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 


replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1. Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday 


above - discounts for series. 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Meetings 


Meeting Rooms for Committees and smal! functions, 
low charges. Apply, The Warden, Peace News, 
Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


wa 


Personal 


Hypnotism by Ralph Robinson. Consultant for 
nervous disorders, blushing, nervous tension, emo- 
ticnal problems, slimming, inferiority complex, Sun- 
day to Thursday, daytime, evening. SPEedwell 3901. 
Peanuts Weekend Special. Saturday 12th (to- 
morrow) - New Iberian Stompers - Jazz Group. 
Sunday 13th - usual Folk Songs Gathering. Come 
and help make this weekend successful. Both even- 
ings 7.30-11, at the Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate, 
2s. 6d. Licensed Bar. 

“ Signs of Life *' has moved to 47 Westmoreland 
Terrace, Westminster, S.W.1. VIC 4816. 


Trevor Hatton and Ian Dixon wish to thank all 
friends and supporters for the telegrams and Christ- 
mas cards received (4501). They send greetings to 
everyone for a Peaceful 1963. 

Vera Brittain left for India on Jan. 10, and wil! be 
away for about a month. Regrets she will not be 
available to correspondents. 


War Resisters’ International welcomes gifts of foreign 
stamps. 88 Park Ave., Enfield, Middx. 


Wil] al! our friends and enemies please note that the 
fcllowing are now resident at 87 Westbourne Ter- 
race, Paddington, W.2 - Peter Fenbow, Frances 
Gilbert, Adrian Hughes, Brenda Jordan, Tanya 
Kennedy, Peter Moule, Anne Pett, and Sidney Roper. 


Work for Peace. Voluntary workers always welcome 
at Peace News office 10 a.m. p.m. especially Wed- 
nesday (to 9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
King's Cross, London, N.1. 


Literature 


Pcace Packets, a comprehensive literature service, 
keeping campaigners up to date with the latest pub- 
lications of many organisations. 20s. a year, Start 
now. Housmansa (the PN booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1, 


Sarvodaya - Monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian RKd., London, N.1, at 12s. 
yearly or 1s. (post 3d.) each issue. 


Britain’s Oldest Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forth- 
right and consistent against war - the “* Socialist 
Leader.’’ Indispensable to peace workers and uni- 
Jateralists who want up-to-date information of home 
and world politics. Fourpence weekly, Obtainable 
from your newsagent or from 197 King’s Cross Rd, 
London, W.C.1. 


The Railway Review, The only and best ioformed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Accommodation wanted 


Wanted urgently, London lodgings/bedsitter/flatiet. 
Young Christian CND man willing to share. Tim 
Fox, YMCA, Stockwell Road, S.W.9. 


Accommedation Vacant 


Third young man wanted immediately to share 
spacious 3-bedroomed flat. Apply Gilroy, 21 Royston 
Rd., S.E£.20. 


Situations Vacant 


There is am interesting, responsible and varied job 
(male) with a Quaker business of spice merchants 
and millers. Adaptability and cheerfulness are the 
chief requirements. Not a white-collar job.  In- 
cluding profit-sharing starts at £14-£15. Pierce A. 
Arnold and Son, 43 Pollard Rd., Morden, Surrey. 


D l 
As this is a free service we reserve the right to 


select trom notices sent in. Te make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge erganisers te: 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
. Monday (Friday preferred). 

Include date, town, time, place {hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 


Tc publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


11 January, Friday 

London, W.C.2: 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., St. 
Martin's Lane. ‘‘ London Region Christian CND: 
Why and How." Inaugural Mtg. Rev. Paul 
Oestreicher, Rev. Denis Shaw. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: Co-op. Hall, Windsor St. Mtg. 
of N.W. Middx. supporters of C'ttee of 100. Dona- 
tions, enquiries to: Peter Allen, 42 Park Lane, Hare- 
field, Middx, 


12-13 January, Sat-Sun 


Cambridge : Weekend School. ‘‘ Strategies for War 
or Disarmament?’ Stuart Hall. Discussions on 
CND policies in relation to current disarmament 
negotiations and Western strategic thinking. All 
welcome. Details: Charles Feinstein, 10 Courtyards, 
Little Shelford, Cambs. CND. 


12 January, Saturday 


Birmingham, 13: Assemble 10.15 a.m. Moseley 
Village crossroads (buses 48, 50, I) for march to 
Alcester Lanes End. Details: Jeremy Maddox, 19 
Leasowes Road, Birmingham, 14. YCND. 


S.E.3: 10 am. - 7.30 p.m. Canvassing 
and feafleting in Falconwood and Eltham. From 
141 Woolacombe Rd. (Kidbrooke S.R. Stn. Buses 
70 and 108a). Fellowship Party. 


13 January, Sunday 


Londoa, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings 
Cross. Joseph Mason: Recital of Recorded Music. 
Great Companions. 


N 


London, 


London, W.1: 
Swan and Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). West-End 
Poster Parade Group, CND. 


a 


oer —-_--- 
14 January, Monday 
London, N.9: 7.30 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St, Edmonton. Philip Radley: ‘‘ South Africa - 
Progress or Reaction? ’’ (Additional lecture in 
World Fit to Live In series.) FoR, PPU. 


16 January, Wednesday 


Birmingham: 5 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bull St. 
Marjorie Wastall: coloured slides of visit. to 
American Women's Peace Congress, San Francisco. 
WILPF. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall. Lr, Fore St., 
Edmonton. Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Report on Every- 
man III and the World Peace Brigade.”’ 


17 January, Thursday 


Yondon, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse.. Bush Rd.. 
Leytonstone. Bili Gotch: ‘‘ Some Problems of the 
Common Market.'’ PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 


8 p.m. Hampstead Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill. Film Show: ‘* The Iron Helmet,”’ 
"Children of the Ashes,"' ‘‘ Have I Told You 
Lately That I Love You?’’ etc. Admission free. 
CND. 


18 January, Friday 


London, E.C.3: 12.45 p.m. Tower Hill, 
Mtg. Speaker: Rev. Paul Oecstreicher. 


Tondon, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd. 
Lecture-discussion : ‘‘ The historical background of 
non-violent direct action.’’ Tickets 1s. 6d. from 
neal: for Non-violence, C'ttee of 100, 6 Endsleigh 
t.. WLC. 


19 January, Saturday 


Grange-over-Sands: 3 o.m. Parish Hall. Peace 
Group Mtg Speaker: Frank McManus (APF). 


Lunch-hour 
APF. 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Kinesway: Hall, 
Dav school: Inaugural meeting of Afro- 
. Speakers include Devi Prasad. 
Mr. David Pitt and Stuart Hall. Details: Gurmukh 
Singh, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


20 January, Sunday 

London, E.3: Assemble 11.15 a.m. Eric St. (near 
Mile End Underground Stn.) for 11.30. start of 
long-term prisoners’ support march, via Mile End 
Rd., Whitechapel Rd., Commercial Rd., Burdett Rd. 


London, N.W.8: 
169 Lisson Grove. Speaker : 


AGM at Labour Party Rooms, 
Anthony Greenwood, 


MP. Marylebone YCND. 

Tonbridge: 6.30 p:m. Adult Sch. Hall, Danvers 
Rd. Fred Crayford: ‘‘Quakerism yesterday and 
today." SoF. 


21 January, Monday 


London, N.9: 730 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore 
St., Edmonton. April Carter: ‘‘ Non-violence as 
a principle of the Committee of 100."' FoR, PPU. 


24 January, Thursday 


Cambridge: 8 p.m. Mill Lane Lecture Rooms. 
Public Mtg Barnaby Martin on the San Francisco 
to Moscow March, 1961 (with film), and the voyage 
of Everyman IH, 1962. CND. 


London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Pietro Cataldi: ‘* Experiences of 
an Italian pacifist." PPU. 


25 January, Friday 

London, N.W.1: 7 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Euston Rd. 
Film: ‘‘ Power Among Men'' (UN work and 
nuclear power) and Mrs. Lili Williams on ‘* Fortn- 
ing a film club for peace.’’ Discussion. Admission 
2s. at doors. Friends Peace C'ttee. 


26 January, Saturday 


Birmingham: 3 p.m. - 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, 
Corporation St. Prayer and devotion guided by 
Rev. N. S. Power. Light refreshments. Evening 


London, N.W.6: Assemble 2.45 p.m. for 3 p.m. 
start, corner of Kilburn High Rd. and Willesden 
Lane. Wetails of route later. Long-term prisoners’ 
support march, 


Every week 


Tuesdays 


Edmonton, N.9: 8 po “The Horse & Groom * 
(opp. Police Stn.), Fore Street. A new ‘‘ Folky "* 
sort of club. Guitarists, singers needed. Proceeds 
to Edmonton CND. 


London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. from 47 Moreton Ter- 
race (nr. Belgrave Rd. on 24 bus route), Pimlice. 


Canvassing. CND, C'ttee of 100, YCND. 
Fridays 
Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St 


Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Preedom from Hunger Campaign. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


YCND Centre, 1 


= 


Croydon: 7.30 p.m.-10.30 p.m. 
Elmwood Road, West Croydon. 


Saturdays 


London, S.W.1: 10.30 a.m. 
ing from 216 Ashley Gdns. 
Cath., entrance in Francis St.). 
100, CND. 


London: 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. The Pea- 
nuts Club, CND Folk Songs, discussions, etc. In- 
formal. Guitarists, singers needed. All proceeds to 
London C’ttee of 100. 


Oxford: 104, Carfax, 
Queen St. Peace News selling. 
ture on request. Organiser : 
Frenchay Rd. Oxford 55605. 


Croydon: Trinity School! of Sir John Whitgift, High 
S!. - manning bookstall, leafleting. 10-5.45. YCND. 


Canvassing and leaflet- 
(behind Westminster 
YCND, C'ttee of 


corner .of Cornmarket and 
Other peace litera- 
Richard Wallace, 1 


Hull; 2.30 p.m. Whitefriargate. Sanity and Peace 


News selling. 


. Bookstall, 


Londes, N.9: 12.30-5.30 p.m. The Breadway, 
Edmonton (in front-of car park). Literature Stall. 
Supporters needed to man stall and leaflet. CND. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, Volun- 
teers for two hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone : 
Sec. BAY 2086 or PLA 7906. 


Sutton, Surrey: !0 a.m.-5.30 pm. Cock Pavement. 
Volunteers welcome, YCND,. C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (ar. W. H. Smieh‘s). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Sundays 


Bristol: 6.30 p.m. The Centre. Open-air Meeting 
(weather permitting). C'ttee of 100. 


London, W.C.1: 10 am.-5 p.m. Ampton &t. (off 

Gray’s Inn Rd.) Building an adventure playground. 

pain’ Dot Davis. TER 4473, CNID Constructive 
rvice. 


Saturdays and Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chance! St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
popped Rate in slums of London. ‘Phome WAT 


H-BOMB 


what it would 
be like 


THE BLACK 
PAPER 


lf war broke out tomorrow most of us 
on this island would be dead within a 
few hours . and those who were 
left alive might well wish they had 
died. 


In a situation tike this, each one of us 
clearly has the right to be told what 
will happen, so that we can say yes or 
no to what is being done in our name. 
This report, which has been written 
with the help of scientists, tells you 
what nuclear weapons will do; why 
war by accident is a growing danger; 
what an H-bomb attack would be like; 
and how much protection and chance 
of survival civil defence is really likely 
to give us. 


12 for 4s 6d, 50 for 15s, 100 for 25s, 1,000 
for £11. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. TERminus 4473. 
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Adam Roberts reports on 


the Oxford Conference 
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A dialogue which must be kept open 


The Oxford Conference of non-aligned 
organisations working for nuclear and 
general disarmament took place under a 
shadow. That shadow, which has had con- 
siderable publicity in the press, was the 
question of the observers from the World 
Council for Peace, who had been invited by 
the Presidents of the European Federation 
Against Nuclear Arms to attend the confer- 
ence. The three Presidents - Canon Collins, 
Heinrich Buchbinder (from Switzerland), 
and Dr. Heinz Kloppenberg (from Ger- 
many) - came in for considerable criticism 
for the decision to invite observers, and for 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


KBaropean Federation Against Nuclear Arms: 


Canon L. John 
Heinz Kloppen- 


Buchbinder, 
Peggy Dull, Dr. 


Heinrich 
Collins, 


of Reconciliation : 


TZ. 
International Fellowship 
Alfred Hassler, Max 


Rev. Philip Eastman, 
Parker. 

International Liaison Committee of Organisa- 
tions for Peace: Professor Dr. Ernst Wolf. 

War Resisters International: Tony Smythe, 
Devi Prasad. Haro'd: Bing. 

Woien's International League for Peace and 


Freedom: Mrs.. Shackleton, Mrs. Weiss. 
NATIONAL DELEGATIONS 
America { 
American Friends Service Committee : 
James Bristol, Gilbert White, 
Committee on Non-violent Action: A. J. 
Muste, George Willoughby. 
Abolishing War: Bernard 


Council for 

Feld. 

National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Policy : Dr. Homer Jack. Donald Keys, 

Society for Social Responsibility in Science: 
Dr. Linus. Pawling. 

Student Peace Union: Barry Gordon, Gavin 
MacFadyen. 

Turn Towards l’eace : 
Ann Stadler. ° 

War Resisters League : 

Women's Strike for Peace: 
Pauling. 

Canada 

Canadian Campaign for Nuclear Disarm- 
ament: F. G. Hunnius, Gilles Richard. 

Combined Universities Campaign : Dimitri 
Roussonoulos. 

Voice of Women: Mrs. Helen Tucker. 

Australia and New Zealand 

Comhined CND Groups and New South 
Wales and Queensland Peace Committee: 
Rev, A. D, Brand.* 

*Atsa included in list of World Peace Council 


Robert Gilmore, 


Bayard Rustin. . 
Mrs. A. H. 


Observers. , 
New Zealand CND: Mrs. Sybil Oldfield. 
India 
Gandhi Peace Foundation:  Siddharaj 
Dhadda 
Africa 
Accra Assembly Com taU Ing Comunittee : 
Frank: Boatén. ) hg 
Britain 


Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: Pro- 
fessor Ritchie Calder, CBE, Anthony 
Greenwood, MP, Michael ‘M. Howard, 
Dr. Antoinette Pirie,.: 

Colleces and Universities CND; Daniel 
Elwyn Jones. Peter Latarche. 

Committee, of One Hundred: Pat Arrow- 
‘smith, Peter Cadogan. 

Friends Peace Committee : Donald Groom, 
Philip Seed. : 

National Peace Council: Kenneth Lee. 

Peace Pledge Union: Stuart ‘Morris. ' 


Belgium 
Fellowship of Reconciliation and War 
Resisters: Abbe Paul Carrette. 


West Germany 


Arheitsgemeinschaft Deutscher Friedensver- 


binde: Hennelis Schulte. Herbert 
Stubenrauch 
. Komitee gegen: Afomriistung: Christian 


Mayer-Amery, 
Ostermarsch der Atomwaffengegner: Dr. 
. Andreas Buro, Hans Conrad Tempel. 
§.D.S.: Thomas Leithauser. 


Greece 


Greek Peace’ Committee: Mr. Lambrakis, 
MP... 


Italy 
Consulta della Pace: Angiolo Bandinelli, 
Andrea Gaggero, Marco Panella, Aldo 
Putelli, Giuliano Rendi, Ida Sacchetti, 
Ernesta Treccano, 


Prance 
P.S.U.: Claude Bourdet. 
Ireland 
‘Accta’ Aasembly Continsing * Committee : | 
« .,.Sean ,MacBride.,.. . , 
Wish CND: Captain olD Dowling. 
Swedeh slits eal 
: Kampanjen ‘mot Oe wee land ‘the: 
, Aktionsgruppen mot, Svensk , Ateombomh: 
Berti] ‘Svahnstrom. 


) 


t 


‘Denmark 
Romnagney tod CE crae Qf ae Lar- 


Komitéen' for! Onlysning | om’ aR 
>Villun and Hilde: Hansen. 


Holland ,,, , ' rf 
Comite 1962 voor de aoe W. Mulder. 
Switzerland” ANS: ‘ 
' Schweizerische ae gegen’ die Ato» 
mate Aufriistung : Alexander Euler, , 
Willt: Kobe.. : os 


Vucoshivia 92) jyrwienaty om : 
» .p¥ugoslay League ‘for Peace, Deiereadenirt 
and Equality of Lie ae Jose Smole, 

rar. Ertch Kos, 
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the way in which the whole business had 
been handled. 
The tragedy of the question of observers 
from the WPC was obvious to everyone at 
the conference. They had been invited and 
travelled great distances, only to be Jeft 
waiting for days in a London hotel. But the 
conference decided, I think rightly, that the 
attendance of such observers for a large 
part of the conference would jeopardise the 
Image of the conference as a non-aligned 
affair, at least in the eves of the newspapers 
and the public. Moreover, the whole point 
of the conference was to work out in 
greater detail just exactly what non-align- 
ment means. There is obviously not very 
much point in having observers’ from the 
World Peace Council present at such dis- 
cussicns. 
One of the more amusing aspects of the 
weekend was that in spite of this ruling 
one of the ckservers from the WPC did 
attend the whole conference. The Rev. 
Allan Brand from Australia, who was both 
a delegate of Ausiralian peace groups and 
an observer from the WPC, attended the 
conference in his first capacity. 
The whole affair of the WPC observers 
caused a great deal of mistrust and lack of 
confidence at the Oxford Conference, which 
it is useless to deny. Moreover, the debates 
on this single subject took up a great deal 
of time and threatened the work of a con- 
ference which needed at least five days in- 
stead of the three available. 
As oftiginally conceived, the Oxford inter- 
national meeting of non-aligned movements 
was tc have been a discussion both about 
basic ideas and about organisation. Some 
of the generally shared hopes for the con- 
ference were expressed by Dr. Homer Jack, 
Executive Director of the United States 
National Committee for a SANE Nuclear 
Policy, in one of the key speeches at the 
opening: 
“ All of the activities of all the organisa- 
tions now represented at this conference 
did not prevent the Cuban crisis - and 
will not prevent another crisis and will 
not prevent a full-scale nuclear war. That 
is why something more - some new ideas, 
some new international organisations - is 
necessary. And this’ something more is 
terribly. urgent.” 
Mr. Jack went on to discuss the issues be- 
tween pacifists and non-pacifists, one of the 
vital questions at the conference, and he 
said he hoped that it would be possible 


“to find a formula whereby there can be 
real dialogue amidst differing points of 
view. A continuing confrontation could 
be enriching, .including ways of non- 
violent resistance as one answer to the 
problems of Soviet, or American, or any 
other expansionism, In any case, we of 
the American delegation affirm the rele- 
vance of non-violent direct action - of 
the so-called impractical] ideal. 
“In America the absolute pacifists have 
made an important intellectual contribu- 
tion and the total peace movement can 
only gain by including within it persons 
with more absolutist positions. However, 
it is also true that the prime need is for 
both the national and the world peace 
movements to have policies broad enough 
to, attract mass support.” 
Mr. Jack’s speech ended on a challenge 
that the conference should spend some por- 
tion of its time’on substance, “ not so much 
dénouncing’ war or projecting organisational 
plans as evaluating the world situation and 
deciding -what kinds of negotiations: and 
initiatives are needed to arrest quickly the 
obvious drift towards World War IIL” To 
some extent Dr. Jack’s hopes for the .con- 
ference were not fully met, Even with the 
late night sessions of the conference the 
programme was formidably full and some 
items inevitably had to be rushed, and even 
omitted. 
The’ extreme pressure of business in trying 
to’ dstablish some ‘kind’ of: confederation to 
represent “groups with profoundly different 
emphases, : combined» with ‘the ‘lack’ of | con- 
fidence , caused by | the», WPC). confusion, 
created a situation.of great difficulty, In the. 
last. analysis there. was. no real discussion. of. 
the world. situation ta provide a common 
basis for argument nor was there ‘a. single 
figure ‘with enough dignity and’ intellectual 
power whi ‘could rise’ above ‘the “conférence 
and “act: as: a rallying” point’ for’ different 
groups.) Fhus in :évéry'‘part ofthe confer- 
ence. the kind» of; policy struggle which 
exists in CND and other peace! movements 
was carried on, but in a rather partisan way 
precisely* because the argumerit ‘had al 
been“ preceded byanalysis.6 20!" 
The policy dispute often appeared to ca a 


fight between different interest groups, espe- 
cially as on the pacifist side some of the 
delegates simply argued their dislike of all 
weapons, rather than the relevance of paci- 
fism and non-violent action to the nuclear 
situation. On the other side, many people 
argued a case for negotiated disarmament 
on what seemed to me to be an uncritical, 
and at times even uninformed, multilater- 
alism. 

A. J. Muste, veteran American peace leader 
and Chairman of the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action, was one of the few people 
who rose above this rather arid debate when 
he said that in the present world crisis there 
are fundamental reasons for supposing that 
existing solutions cf disarmament by nego- 
tiation are inadequate, and that a new factor 
- of mass popular action against govern- 
ments - needs to be introduced to revolu- 
tionise the situation. This appeal evoked a 
powerful response from all sections of the 
conference 

Nevertheless, the discussion on policy pro- 
duced no real concrete result, When the 
conference finished last Monday the final 
policy statement had not been produced, 
and when it is produced is likely to contain 
too much denunciation of war, too many 
clichés, and insufficient analysis and thought 
about the nature of the present world situa- 
tion. Perhaps that is the best that can 
emerge from such a widely representative 
conference, and certainly the policy state- 
ment will include some clear reference to 
the different strands of thought within the 
campaign and the different emphases that 
are made... 

In the discussion on policy, as in other dis- 
cussions, there were signs of a reluctance 
by delegates to rise above the immediate 
issues at hand. Thus frequently delegates 
would object to a particular sentence in a 
policy statement without saying precisely 
why they objected, but simply by asserting 
that “that sentence would be unacceptable 
to my organisation.” 

With all these reservations, however, it must 
be said that something very valuable was 
achieved at the Oxford. Conference, and for 
this the organisers, the European) Federa- 
tion, deserve the thanks and gratitude of the 
whole peace movement. It may be that the 
idea .of. a_conference to form a non-aligned 
international peace federation was over- 
ambitious at this stage, and that some kind 
of more informal corsultation would have 
been equally useful. But a ‘fully-fledged 
conference was held, and out of it has come 
an organisation, to be called the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace. The Confederation will have’ an 
office and a general secretary if a place not 
yet decided upon; it will also have a con- 
tinuing committee, which will be the main 
executive arm of the confederation, and has 
some seventeen members, with a British 
Quaker. Kenneth Lee, Secretary of the 


Friends’ Peace Committee and delegate of 
the National Peace Council, as Chairman. 
The continuing committee will have a very 
difficult task to perform, as it is clearly 
essential that the animosities and distrust of 
the officers of the European Federation 
Against Nuclear Arms be not carried on to 
the new committee. 
During the conference the story was told to 
me of the wise man who was asked what he 
thought the prospects of the struggle for 
peace were. He replied that the struggle for 
peace would be so intensely fought that 
nothing would be left standing. There is a 
danger that the Confederation will attempt 
too much and split up. One delegate leav- 
ing the conference actually told me that he 
saw little hope that the Confederation could 
be a very active body, and that the main 
hope was for a more specifically CND inter- 
national. 
This seems to me to show undue pessimism 
about the conference where there was a 
generai sense that an anti-war international, 
containing a wide variety of peace move- 
ments, would be a positive step towards 
peace. 
Many concrete decisions about the Confeder- 
ation were made. There is to be a centrally- 
edited bulletin of abstracts which will main- 
tain communications between peace leaders 
and will almost certainly appear in two 
languages, an East-West conference is to. be 
organised, and a further international con- 
ference, similar to the Oxford conference, is 
to meet in 1964 and Ese oe de ery, ihe 
years + = ee a q 
Robert Gilmore, Ter eee the hae 
Turn Toward Peace. described the Oxford 
Conference as.“ an extremely fruitful first 
step.”’ It cannot be described as more‘than 
a first step.and the Interrigtional) Confedera- 
tion for Disarmament and Peace is not 
likely to be a very effective organisation in 
the next vear or two, hamstrung as it will 
be by being run by a committee of some 
seventeen people flung out at opposite ends 
of the earth. 
Nevertheless, the tremendous size of the 
peace movements represented at Oxford and 
now in the Confederation means that a very 
jarge body with at least some degree of 
common understanding has been forged 
together. The Confederation will be a very 
useful machine for exchange of ideas among 
peace movements, and it will also be a 
vehicle by which the whole concept of the 
non-aligned peace, movement will become 
established and promoted.” Though ‘the 
International Confederation for Disarma- 
ment and Peace has got off to a shaky 
start, at least it is a start. 
See also page twelve. 

Many of the conference statements 

were being brought into final form by 

the continuing committee as Peace 

News went to press, Reports of these 

will appear next week. 


Go up, thou 


One frightful day near the city of Bethel, 
forty-two smal] but lively children were torn 
to pieces by two she-bears; apparently as a 
direct result of shouting “Go up, thou 
baldhead!” at a bald-headed prophet calied 
Elisha. At least, he cursed them in the name 
of, the Lord, and the slaughter followed. 
We have this on the authority of the second 
chapter of the second beok of Kings. 

The people who first told this story, and 
ascribed its motivation, were members of a 
movement for pressing the claims of an 
ultimate morality m human life. It seems 
famously harsh and inappropriate, but they 
were thinking in these terms 2,800 years ago. 
The, concept of ultimate morality was rela- 
tively mew, and they. stiil hada Jot to .Jearn 
of the implications of such a concept. 
Nowadays, with 2,800, years, of .experience, 
trial,, error, and careful thonght,to give us 
an advantage oyer those early, Hebrews, we 
haye -. surprisingly.- survived a.moment, last 
October when a rash. cry of .“,Go up, thou 
baldhead!” at Mr..K could haye. instigated 
a, slaughter, in comparison, with. .which .the 
fate of those forty-two hapless infants would, 
have. been a harmless, caper.) -,;) an ice 
Experience, trial, error, and, careful, thought, 
do not seem entirely to,,comprise the ;solu- 
tion for human enlightenment. As you will 
know full. well, a break-through of/ imagin- 
ation..and,acts,,of -confidence.in the logic-of 
ultimate morality are needed as well. A 


baldhead! 


paper like ours tries to explore, inform, and 
encourage these needs; and, alas, we are 
practically alone in the field. You are one 
of our backers, and we have to depend on 
you for our continued existence. 

You may not be able to sit here with, us, 
burning midnight oil; but you can if -yeu 
will keep ‘us in’ fuel. There are | plenfy.,of 
people, well-to-do people at that, who enjoy 
feeling pious and moral, but would not 
overly object to a quiet slaughter now! and 
again. if. it sill: help Preserve, the pious way 
of 4ifé. ‘Obviously, we cannot on much 


help from such. We do expect it. . indeed 
must. have.it . |. from you. 

~% 4 JACK SHEPHERD, 
e “ ae Ss ao an f 
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£2051: 


contributions this week £49 1 6 
we need £5000 by Februan- 1963 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Reace.News,.5-Caledopian Road. 
London N1 
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Editorial 


No room for 


This month's issue of Encounter contains a 
twelve page article on British attitudes dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis, signed by “ Reporter.” 
As almost the only analysis of its kind, this 
article is to be welcomed. 


The article’s basic contention is that Britain, 
the British press, and especially the nuclear 
disarmers, failed to understand the nature 
of the Cuban crisis. Sir William Hayter is 
approvingly quoted as saying that “the 
British public, or some of it, lost its head.” 
The article gives many instances of ways in 
which people lost their heads, for example, 
by advocating a Cuba-for-Turkey swap-the- 
bases deal. Have these people not heard, 
“ Reporter” asks, of the balance of power? 
“ Reporter” himself, however, shows very 
little understanding of the balance of power 
since he makes no attempt to evaluate the 
state of that balance in terms of military 
hardware. 


In reality, the balance is a very unstable 
thing in which at present the US has a 
distinct preponderance. Of course, the 
establishment of Soviet missiles in Cuba 
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a provocative action. But so, too, the mis- 
siles in Turkey and Italy are a danger to 
peace. These have many of the same 
“ offensive ” first-strike characteristics as-the 
missiles in Cuba had. Cuba at least has the 
justification that it has been invaded in 
recent years - and it is worth noting that 
the Encounter article does not even refer to 
the 1961 invasion of Cuba which has done 
so much to create a military siege mentality 
on that island. For an article which accuses 
others of showing “an almost total lack of 
understanding of the causes and the char- 
acter of the crisis,” this is a staggering and 
shocking omission. 

Much of the article is devoted to an attack 
on those whose opposition to the blockade 
of Cuba was most outspoken. The Daily 
Worker is quite rightly criticised for deny- 
ing the existence of Soviet missiles in Cuba, 
and then congratulating Khrushchev for his 
withdrawal of the non-existent missiles. 
Francis Flavius in Tribune is also castigated 
for saying on October 26 that 


“I would be willing to lay a large 
amount of money that President Ken- 
nedy’s discovery of Russian rockets is in 
the same category as Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
‘sensational disclosure’ (of Russian arms 
in the Middle East during Suez).” 
Sanity, too, is criticised for treating the 
evidence of missiles in Cuba rather frivol- 
ously in its November issue, written during 
the crisis. To compare the photographic 
evidence of missiles in Cuba to CND’s 
Christmas card, and to denounce the CIA, 
as Sanity did, is a totally inadequate re- 
sponse to’ the substantial evidence which 
existed that there was a serious missile 
build-up in Cuba. 


Bertrand Russell is attacked for sending a 
more conciliatory cable to Khrushchev than 
to Kennedy. ‘“ Reporter” should mention 
in making such an attack the contents of 
Russell’s later telegram to Kennedy, which 
was much more understanding of the diffi- 
culties the President was placed in by the 
establishment of missiles in Cuba. “Re- 
porter” probably did not see this important 
telegram, however, as it was ignored by the 
newspapers. It did not fit into their picture 
of Russell as a mad old man. 


This being said, we do nevertheless feel that 
insofar as it criticises those in Britain who 
underestimated the Soviet build-up in Cuba, 
the Encounter article has much to commend 
it. There is a very great danger of assum- 
ing that the Soviet Union is exclusively for 
peace, While it is clearly of crucial import- 
ance to understand the strands of thought 
in the Soviet world, it must be recognised 
that the Soviet Union does represent a real 
threat. As April Carter pointed out in a 
review which appeared in Peace News in 
the very week of the Cuban crisis, there is 
a danger in over-stressing the peaceableness 
of Russia’s intentions, She said: 


“To make this a cornerstone of any argu- 
ment for disarmament is a major weak- 
ness; it is necessary to propose an alter- 
native way of dealing with possible 
aggression.” 
The Encounter article offers little in the 
way of means of resisting aggression except 
by advocating that we stand firm behind the 
President. Perhaps standing firm is, in this 
instance, too charitable a term: another 
image suggests itself, Recently, when Presi- 
dent Kennedy was bathing in the sea, a 
large number of Americans, many of them 
fully clad, rushed in after him to get close 


this distortion 


upset the status quo, and of course this was 


to the great man. Like these people, 
Encounter has muddied its clothes in the 
process. The article by “ Reporter’ makes 
an attempt to evaluate the real nature of 
the Cuban crisis, yet it contains no criticism 
of Kennedy and mentions only some of the 
more frivolous criticism, It does not even 
refer to the well-documented attacks which 
have been made on official statements about 
the range of the weapons in Cuba; it does 
not mention the flight of a weather plane 
over the Soviet Union on October 28 at the 
height of the crisis; and, while it attacks 
Gromyko’s lies about supplying “only 
defensive weapons” to Cuba, it does not 
attack any of the Kennedy administration's 
lies or news control. 


The article’s distortions are extended to the 
peace movement. It attacks unilateral dis- 
armament as capitulation, based on the 
vague hope that “Communism would 
“mellow’ at some future date and change 
‘from within’ into a more humane system.” 
Such an analysis of the thought of the peace 
movement indicates an appalling ignorance 
of the real and concrete ideas of non-violent 
resistance which have developed. 


There is not space here to refute all the 
article’s assertions about the peace move- 
ment, but we do feel that as a whole it & 
profoundly indicative of a disturbing mode 
of thought. Encounter is, presumably, a 
magazine with some pretensions to intel- 
lectual respectability, but on any cold war 
issue it has a tendency to distort and mis- 
lead. On issues which concern the survival 
of civilisation there is no room for such 
distortion. Encounter was once described 
as one of the cold war’s ice factories. With 
reference to the article on Cuba_ this 
description seems terrifyingly apt. 


Richard Jammes 


Spoilt honeymoon in Algeria 


Inaugurating the national news bureau, 
“ Algérie Presse Service,” on January 2, M. 
Ben Bella, the Algerian Prime Minister, 
said that the “ APS and the national press 
should inform the Algerian people without 
restriction and tell the whole truth... . 
By telling the whole truth we can rob (our 
enemies) of the chance of using the news 
against us.” Journalists must have pricked 
up their ears at this, as it augured a turn 
toward a more liberal censorship policy on 
the part of the Algerian Government, which 
only recently banned for a year the left 
wing French paper L’Express, a strong sup- 
porter of Algerian independence since the 
beginning of the war, and often seized by 
the de Gaulle regime on account of its pro- 
Algerian line. But M. Ben Bella went on to 
qualify his statement: “ Of course, Algérie 
Presse Service cannot simply be a body for 
the diffusion of facts; it must be above all 
political and ideological. . .” Thus instead 
of a liberalisation, Ben Bella's speech indi- 
cated that the screws were to be tightened. 
And, given the present situation in Algeria, 
the new squeeze is understandable enough. 
Seven years of war and the mass departure 
of Europeans (only 170,000 remain of the 
500,000 who were resident in the country 
ten months ago) have created a retrograde 
situation where two million workers are job- 
less, agriculture is grinding to a standstill, 
communications in many places have 
broken down, and schools, hospitals, and 
even power stations are manned by volun- 
teers or not manned at all because there is 
simply no money to pay what few tech- 
nicians have remained. 


Before M. Ben Bella and his government 
can get on with fundamental education, 


economic development, and other tasks that 
all under-developed countries face, they 
must reconstruct and bring the living stan- 
dard up to pre-independence level. One 
must recognise that Ben Bella (who spent 
most of the war confined in. France) is 
showing remarkable realism in dealing with 
the present situation. 


Yet at least part of the nearly tragic situa- 
tion which he and his government face has 
been caused by their own bungling of the 
first precious ‘“ honeymoon ” months of in- 
dependence. The period immediately fol- 
lowing independence in the young countries 
is of vital psychological importance to the 
first years - even decades - of nationhood. 
While most French-speaking African leaders 
have whiled away this period with much talk 
and little action, others - Nkrumah, Nyerere 
and Castro, for example - have capitalised 
on it, putting popular enthusiasm to work 
in constructive development projects. 


The situation in Algeria last July largely 
parallelled that of Cuba when Castro came 
to power. The populations of both coun- 
tries had been unified by their opposition to 
regimes run or dominated by foreigners and 
had reached a level of political conscious- 
ness and emotional identification with the 
new governments that would have allowed 
long steps to be taken in the direction of 
development. But while Castro managed to 
channel the popular élan into constructive 
activity, Ben Bella and the other Algerian 
leaders wasted nearly half a year in inter- 
necine bickering and, in some instances, 
bloody battles. 


The result is a largely alienated population 
that depends more on local administrators 


(many of whom are relatively hostile to Ben 
Bella) than on the government in Algiers. 
A year ago observers hoped that the 450,000 
Algerian workers then employed in France 
would return home after the war’s end and 
bring with them much needed skills and 
techniques that would be useful to the new 
country. The early weeks of independence 
saw a growing flow of workers back across 
the Mediterranean, but now the trend has 
again been reversed, and increasing numbers 
of dissatisfied young men in Algiers, Oran 
and Constantine, as well:as in the country- 
side, are anxious to emigrate to France. It 
was, in fact, the appearance of an article 
about this northward flow of the disillu- 
sioned (approaching stampede proportions. 
according to some reports) that caused 
L’Express to be banned from Algeria. 


One bright spot in an otherwise murky 
picture has been the spontaneous creation 
of “ comités de gestion ” (management com- 
mittees) on some of the larger plantations 
and farms abandoned by Europeans, As 
soon as the European exodus began farm 
labourers filled the breach and, in spite of 
disillusionment with last summer’s fratr+ 
cidal power struggle and lack of machines, 
they have been holding their own in a very 
tight situation. Ben Bella’s government, 
although anxious not to surrender too much 
autonomy to local forces, has given support 
to the “ comités de gestion,” but in a rather 
unorganised and piecemeal fashion. 

As 1963 begins the prospects for Algeria 
are not very encouraging. With help from 
France and elsewhere, Ben Bella may be 
able to stabilise the situation, but he has 
missed the chance of a lifetime: a spoilt 
honeymoon is no way to begin a marriage. 


Alan Lovell 


The star off the screen: 
Greta Garbo in Capri 


THE DEMIGODS 


Looking back over the films I have written 
about since I started writing a regular 
column for Peace News, I am struck by the 
few times I have dealt with American films. 
And of the three American films I have 
written about, The Misfits, The Hoodlum 
Priest and The Magnificent Seven, two are 
“ offbeat” productions. Only The Mag- 
nificent Seven qualifies as a typical Holly- 
wood picture. Yet the majority of films 
shown in British cinemas are Hollywood 
films, and a large majority of people 
throughout the world who go to the cinema 
will be seeing mainly Hollywood films. A 
worthwhile criticism of the cinema ought to 
be able to explain this popularity. 


There is, of course, a kind of left wing 
criticism that finds no difficulty in doing so. 
Reference is made to American economic 
power, the propagandist value of American 
filros, and it is assumed that the people who 
go to see them are dupes of the most 
powerful capitalist force in the world. Any- 
body who is unhappy about this idea of 
people being so easily duped, with its im- 
plicit assumption that many people are in 
some way morons, must find a more con- 
vincing account of the phenomenon. 


To begin with my own critical failure. I 
don’t think it is difficult to see why I have 
written about American films so rarely. 
In my approach to the cinema I have tried 
to use criteria as strict as those one would 
apply to literature or to any of the more 
traditional arts. A film by Jean Renoir or 
Luis Bunuel or Yasujiro Ozu will stand up 
to this kind of criticism. One might find 
the film wanting, but it does not seem 


ridiculous to apply such standards. In the 
case of Hollywood films, it would be 
ridiculous to apply such standards, I can 


think of only three American directors 
whose films would stand up to such treat- 
ment, Erich von Stroheim, John Ford and 
Orson Welles. And of these Ford, who is 
clearly the lightweighi of the three, is the 
only one whose pictures you are likely to 
see in the local cinema. 


It is not simply that American films are 
found wanting by the standards one tradi- 
tionalty applies to the arts. More often the 
standards just don’t seem relevant ones. If 
you attempt to analyse a characteristic 
American form like the musical in these 
terms the result is absurd. In the case of 
a musical you are forced to use words like 
vitality, grace, wit, inventiveness, energy in 
a very vague way. This suggests that the 
American cinema is different in a very im- 
portant way from the European cinema, It 
is also my experience and, I think, a lot of 
other people's, that it is much easier to go 
and see an American film than it is to go 
and see a French or a Swedish or an 


Italian one. You are more likely to be dis- 
appointed by the American film, yet it has 
an underground appeal. Put in another 
way, there is a kind of richness and scale 
in the American film which makes even the 
best European films seem thin and refined. 
I don’t think it is an accident that the 
American cinema is a star’s cinema rather 
than a director’s cinema. Consider Ameri- 
can films and you think first of Greta 
Garbo, Rudolf Valentino, James Cagney, 
Gary Cooper, Betty Grable, Doris Day, 
Shirley Maclamne, Marilyn Monroe, Marlon 
Brando and not of Henry Hathaway, Howard 
Hawks, Henry King, George Cukor or King 
Vidor. And this is not because the stars are 
great actors in the way that Laurence 
Olivier or Louis Jouvet or John Gielgud 
are great actors. Most of the stars play 
only one role throughout the whole of their 
lives - themselves. You respond to them 
for certain qualities they represent like the 
masculine aggressiveness of Clark Gable, 
the physical lushness of Marilyn Monroe, 
the sense of threatening physical power in 
Marlon Brando, The stars are heroes much 
more than they are actors. 

The Hungarian film critic, Bela Balazs, put 
this very well when he wrote in his book, 
Theory of the Film “Such world-wide 
adulation as this, which surrounded these 
legendary stars, cannot be evoked by the 
most brilliant stage performance in itself. 
There are very many excellent and even 
great actors in the world, Many of them 
have been, and are, far better actors than 
those demigods of the film in whom many 
millions of fans saw the incarnation of their 
own dreams, and whose art consists only in 
the ability to express their own personality 
with complete intensity. But such a per- 
sonality must be more than just interesting 
and attractive. There are very many inter- 
esting and attractive people in the world. 
If Charlie Chaplin came to be the best be- 
loved darling of half the human race, then 
millions of men and women must have seen 
in his personality something that means 
much to them; Charlie Chaplin’s person- 
ality must have expressed something that 
lived in all of them as a secret feeling, urge 
or desire, some unconscious thought, some- 
thing that far transcends the limits of per- 
sonal charm or artistic performance.” 

The great power of the American cinema 
is that it works in this area of myth. The 
outlines of the myth it tried to create are 
very clear, This is the best of all possible 
worlds to live in, everybody is physically 
attractive, virtue always wins, everything is 
properly resolved in the end. The Ameri- 
can film has been devoted to a simple cele- 
bration of human experience. It is, of 
course, easy to deride this myth and say 
that the world isn’t like that. that the 


War can be avoided if we evolve ourselves. 


There is now 


enough knowledge in the world to show the way. The key to this 


precious knowledge can be found in the book “ Accelerate Your 
Evolution ” by Richard Gardner. Price J2s. 6d. post free to: 
“THE BLUE HOUSE,” HEYFORD, OXFORD. 


American cinema encourages escapism - 
and all the rest of the charges that have 
traditionally been made against Hollywood 
films. But myths don’t work in this way. 
Their function is not to copy “ reality” but 
to remind us of elements of our own ex- 
perience which are vitally important to us. 
The attraction of the Hollywood myth to a 
world where insecurity, anxiety and sudden 
death are common events is clear. Handled 
properly, the attraction is a legitimate one 
and an important one, a myth that could 
help us rediscover our own humanity. 


As you begin to talk in this way about 
Hollywood films you are aware of verging 
on pretentiousness {if you haven’t already 
fallen over the edge). The gap between 
these claims and one’s actual experience of 
Hollywood films is much too large. It is 
clear that the American cinema has never 
worked very adequately in the terms I have 
defined for it. There have been too many 
limitations and contradictions. To take the 
most obvious example. The celebration of 
the world in physical terms doesn’t mix well 
with the Puritan culture that has been so 
important in America. So the film censors 
reduced physical celebration to low neck- 
lines, displays of cleavage, skin tight dresses 
- “sexiness,” in fact, instead of “ sexuality.” 


A relevant film here is Alfred Hitchcock’s 
Psycho, The film starts off in a very ex- 
citing way. A very ordinary girl performs 
a simple and perfectly understandable 
criminal act (she steals some money so that 
she can get married more quickly). As a 
result she enters a nightmare world where 
everything terrifies. She is followed by a 
policeman, She pulls up at a motel and 
meets a strange, shy boy who mins the 
motel with his invalid mother. This boy 
eventually murders her. The policeman is 
a perfect symbol of the girl’s bad con- 
science. The dark glasses hiding his face 
seem to make him relentlessly stare at her, 
probing deep into her secrets. But when we 
come to the boy a real problem arises. His 
killing is sexually motivated; he peeps at 
the girl when she is undressing and finally 
murders her as she takes a shower. But be- 
cause of the cultural prohibitions Hitchcock 
cannot explore the sexual aspect. He has 
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to change his style when he deals with the 
boy. 


In the early part of the film Hitchcock 
allows us to see everything clearly, but now 
he cannot do so. The scene where the girl 
undresses has to be cut at a certain stage 
to stop any open nudity, We are made 
conscious of the intervention of the censor 
here (curiously enough it rather puts us in 
the position of “ peeping toms”). The kill- 
ing of the girl can only be shown in a very 
impressionistic manner so that it finally be- 
comes titillating. Hitchcock cannot follow 
out the logic of the situation and the film 
from then on becomes an empty exercise in 
suspense, though with a consistent sexual 
undertone. 


The other main contradiction in the Holly- 
mood myth has more to do with the nature 
of the cinema than with any specifically 
American problems, Because of the literal 
nature of the film - that is, it gives an 
illusion that the events we are watching 
happened in reality - we begin to imagine 
that the qualities the stars embody are 
actually found in real people. Because the 
stars are actors and because the vast pub- 
licity machine tells us a good deal about 
their private lives, this impression is in- 
creased. Instead of seeing the Hollywood 
myth as a legitimate part of art, we begin 
to see it as a part of reality. Then comes 
the feeling that other people are enjoying 
life in a way we can‘t - and all the maternal 
and sexual fantasies that develop around 
the movies. When we see a painting of, 
say, a Renoir nude, we aren't usually inter- 
ested in who the model was. The painting 
involves us totally. When we see a film of, 
say, Elizabeth Taylor, we are immediately 
aware of who she is and we think we know 
a great deal about her. The film then too 
easily becomes a fantasy of a relationship 
with Elizabeth Taylor. 


It is because it has hopelessly confused the 
line between art and reality that Hollywood 
has not performed its proper function. 
Potentially something very exciting might 
have come out of it. As it is, with the 
present dramatic decline of Hollywood, one 
can only regret a lost opportunity. 
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Geof Bevan 


CND and th 
Communis 


° 


After a Labour Party May Day rally in Glasgow was disrupted by anti-bomb 
demonstrators earlier this year, Mr. Gaitskell, who was addressing the rally, 
said: “The demonstration was clearly organised by the Communist Party 
with the support of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament.” The next day 
Mr. Len Williams, General Secretary of the Labour Party, made a statement 
saying that CND had obviously been infiltrated by “ anti-democratic elements ” 
and that the May Day demonstrations were “ unquestionably organised by the 
Communist Party and other extremist groups hostile to Labour.” The Labour 
Party announced that they were going to condzct an investigation inte Com- 
munist inflaence in CMD. The results of this investigation have never been 


publisied. 


Socn after the May Day incidents “ Peace News” asked Geof Bevan to find 
cut exactly how true or false the assertions of the Labour Party leaders were. 
Eis sole brief was to discover the truth, as far as it was discoverable, about 
the Communist Party’s relationship with CND and the activities cf Com- 
imunists within CND. Our object in publishing his report is to present the 
faci, relating to an issue ihat has often been discussed with only a hazy idea 


of what the underlying facts are. 


Geei Bevan has been an active supporter both of the Direct Action Com- 
mit ce Against Nuclezr War and the Committee of 100 and is now a thee- 


log._al student at Richmond College. 


Cor:munists do not lurk under every un- 
turned stone. They are, however, active 
within CND. Whether one considers this 
to be a good or a bad thing not enly 
depends on one’s own political position, but 
om one’s own direct experience of their 
activities. 

There is 2 quite marked cleavage of opinion 
concerning the activities of the Communist 
Party within CND. To a man, the ex-Com- 
munists saw all as sinister and foreboding, 
with frightening and terrifying ulterior 
motives behind every move and word of a 
Communist. Laurens Otter, for instance, 
“deduced” from his personal knowledge 
of the British Communist Party’s activity 
“a fairly consistent attempt to wreck CND 
as a unilateralist movement in its first two 
years.” 

And yet there is the evidence of those who 
have experienced the sheer hard work of 
Communists in support of the CND. Peter 
Latarche, National YCND Chairman, em- 
phasised this point: ‘“ They're often to the 
fore when there’s some hard slog needed, 
and they’re good on organisational stuff.” 
Inez Randall, Secretary of the Southern 
Regional Council for Nuclear Disarmament, 
particularly stressed “the harmony and co- 
operation that now generally exists” be- 


tween Communists and non-Communists in 
the group, though its earlier history is quite 
different. On the other hand there are those 
who, like Nigel Young, former Organiser of 
the London Region CND, find the 
Communists neither sinister nor hard work- 
ing, but, in Mr. Young's words, “ just a 
bloody nuisance.” 

Must every Communist Party “be seen, 
inter alia, as an appendage of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union ? ” - Peter 
Cadogan (ex-member of the British Com- 
munist Party). Are the actions of Com- 
munists always and solely dictated by their 
allegiance to the Party? Does this mean 
an “ulterior motive” when supporting 
CND ? Is there some division between the 
“ ordinary hard working CP member” and 
the “ official King Street line” ? 

Just what is the official Communist Party 
position ? “We welcome,” said a full-time 
worker at the Communist Party head office, 
Bill Alexander, “and support all peace 
movements, even if there is no other 
common ground than the genuine and sin- 
cere desire for peace.” Their emphasis is 
not, however, on unilateralism, which is the 
very reason for CND’s existence. It is 
difficult to understand how one “ welcomes 
and supports” movements with which one 
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has quite basic differences of opinion over 
methed and policy. 

“The struggle for peace must be based on 
a wide front’ is the continuing note of the 
Communist Party. Their aim, they state, 
is the achievement of general disarmament; 
they believe the emphasis in the struggle 
for peace must be varied from time to time 
onto a particular pcint in accordance with 
prevailing political activity and the world 
situation. It is often, they feel, a tactical 
question of where, how and cn what par- 
ticular subject to best deploy what forces 
there are for peace. ‘‘ We think that every 
experience has shown that to make agree 
ment on uailateral renunciation of nuclear 
weapons a condition in the fight for peace 
only divides the movement” Vohn Gollan, 
Secretary of the British Communist Party, 
CP 26th Congress Report). 


Bill Alexander denied that the Communist 
Party attempted to divert CND’s activities 
or introduce their sort of “variance of 
emphasis ” into it. The Communist Party 
does not oppose CND, but it does oppose 
the ‘“‘scle condition of unilateralism” 
either as a test of one’s sincerity in desiring 
peace or as the only way in which peace 
can be achieved. CND seems to imply the 
first and categorically states the latter - 
“the policy of nuclear disarmament 
. . . Means unilateral action” (from the 
CND policy siatement The Bomb and You). 
The Communist Party appears to place its 
emphasis on multilateralism. “It believes 
the best way to rally the people to secure 
the banning of the bomb by Britain and all 
other countries is to concentrate on the 
fight for international agreement ae 
(George Matthews, Uniluteralism and the 
Fight for Peace.) ‘Does this therefore 
mean that we are opposed to CND policy ? 
Not at all” (William Wainwright, Nuclear 
Weapons and the Communist Party). But 
does it not ? It is possible that this curious 
double-sidedness - support for a movement 
with whase policy one is nct in agreement 
- is the root cause of much of the confusion 
caused by Communists within CND. 

It is extremely difficult to see the associa- 
tion of the Communist Party with CND as 
one which is always beneficial. Despite its 
protestations - “We were the first unilater- 


alist party” and “ We are the only party to 
have calied for the banning of the bomb 


, 


at general elections’ - the record of Com- 
munists working in local CND groups. is 
not so simple. For example, only three 
weeks before the firsi Aldermaston march 
three members of the Croydon Communist 
Party were expelled for being associated 
with the publicity for it. This may be a 
case of the rank and file being in advance 
of the official party line and then gradually 
dvawing the varty in. Several of the London 
Region groups, for example Kilburn and 
Streatham, owe their original formation and 
growth to the work of Communists, pre- 
sumably at a time when the official Com- 
munist Party line was that CND would 
divide the peace movement and narrow its 
basis. 


But the Communist Party supports the 
Russian possession of nuclear weapons 
(though, incredibly enough, some individual 
Communists do not), and this is a vital 
point. The sorry tale of the Crewe Resolu- 
tion (see “Is CND Unilateralist?” by 
Malcolm Pittock, Peace News, July 20, 
1962), passed by the CND National Execu- 
tive in 1961, but “ dropped ” in 1962, which 
called explicitly upon both the United 
States and the Soviet Union to abandon 
nuclear weapons, leaves CND dangerously 
close to the Communist position. There 
can be no doubt that this sort of resolu- 
tion, and an insistence upon its implica- 
tions, is an embarrassment to Communists. 
It was with evident satisfaction that Bill 
Alexander pointed out that this year’s CND 
conference had itself said it was not prac- 
tical to call on the USA and the USSR to 
disarm unilaterally. CND’s position is 
hopelessly weakened if it does not stand 
for nuclear disarmament by al{ nations 
(though it may fairly lay emphasis on 
Britain acting first), Intentionally or not, 
the quiet dropping of the Crewe resolution 
represents a victory for the “ Communist 
emphasis.” 


Many CND members, not avowedly Com- 
munist, are prepared, to a greater or lesser 
degree, to justify Russia’s possession of 
nuclear weapons, With this goes a corres- 
ponding anti-American feeling distinct from 
wanting unilateral disarmament as such. 
This is all too evident from many marches 
and demonstrations, For example, Harry 
McShane (member of the Glasgow Trades 
Council and militant ex-Communist) was 
thoroughly disgusted and upset by the anti- 
American demonstrations on the Polaris 
protest march he organised. He had seen 
to it that a resolution specifically forbidding 
anti-American posters, banners or slogans 
on the demonstration was agreed to by the 
co-ordinating committee responsible, and 
this instruction was made quite clear on all 


Above: John Gollan, Secretary of the 
Comiunist Party. 

Left: Committee of 100 demonstra- 
tion in October 1961 against the 
USSR’s plan to explode a 50-megaton 
bomb. Scme CND Communists joined 
in, but more stayed away. 
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Martin Hyman 


THE PERTH GAMES 


It is stated in the rules governing the organisation of 
the Empire and Commonwealth Games that they are to 
be conducted in a friendly spirit. Though it is doubtful 
whether one can in fact legislate for friendship, it is 
nevertheless true that these games, and particularly those 
recently held in Perth, Australia, seem to be more 
informal and enjoyable than, say, the European or 
Olympic Games. The common language, English, makes 
mixing easier. Also one does not have to break down 
barriers resulting from years of hostile political propa- 
ganda as one does in competition between countries of 
East and West. 


The Games at Perth had a most unpromising beginning. 
For the opening ceremony the competitors were in- 
atructed to march smartly into the stadium in strict 
formation. In the arena they were spaced in serried 
tanks while military bands played and soldiers did 
bayonet drill. Massed choirs sang nationalistic hymns 
and jet bombers flew overhead in formation. There was 
litle scope for international goodwill amongst this dis- 
play of bad taste. The large crowd was subdued and 
many competitors sprawled on the grass in a gesture of 
non-participation. 


In contrast, the closing ceremony was a happy and 
memorable event, in keeping with the friendly spirit that 
the Games had established. Competitors from different 
nations strolled into the arena in a jumbled and happy 
throng. The military was again in evidence, but the 
athictes would not be regimented, and were soon wan- 
dering among the soldiers, who: now looked formally 
ridiculous and out of place, like evening dress at a 
teenage twist session. Athletes took over the band and 
a spontaneous parade developed with improvised flags 
and streamers, and banners with such strange devices as 
“car park,” “ice cream,” and “ladies.” Hats, ties, 
blazers and other souvenirs were exchanged freely, and 
the delight and enthusiasm of the crowd added to the 
joy of the occasion. 


For the British competitors the Games came at the end 
of a very long and arduous season and the competition 
itself produced few memorable experiences. Life in the 
Games Village was the usual mixture of tension and 
Zaiety, though light-heartedness tended to prevail 


as the weeks passed. Two interesting features of the 
competition were the relative failure of the British male 
athletes and the extreme youthfulness of many of the 
successful girl competitors - particularly the swimmers. 
Why did the men fail to come up to expectations when 
the girls did well in the same conditions? One reason 
must be that the expectations themselves were too high. 


and committees. 


Our press tends to encourage the public to expect more 
medals than are justified by our standard in world 
athletics. In athletics, as in other sports, we can no 
longer hope to do better in world competition than is 
to be expected fram the size of our country and of its 
playing population. Many sports which originated in 
Britain have been taken up elsewhere with such intensity 
and enthusiasm that world standards have risen to a 
level that is very hard to attain. 


To make his mark in world competition these days an 
amateur sportsman must train with such dedication that 
the sport tends to become an obsession rather than a 
recreation. This is perhaps particularly true of the 
swimmers. Aspirants to world class must spend many 
hours each day on intense and often repetitive training. 
This sort of training, and the rigid “early-bed” type of 
routine which often goes with it, leaves very little time 
for other social and recreational activities. At first the 
thrill of success is sufficient compensation for this, but 
the thrill] can pall while the drudgery is cumulative. 


It would seem that the extreme youth of many of the 
successful competitors is a reflection, not of an early 
physical peak, but of a failure of training methods 
currently in vogue to appeal to a more mature psycho- 
Jogical outlook. This is a pity. It has resulted in the 
premature retirement of such entertaining champions as 
“Little Mo” Conolly and Herb Elliott. There still 
remain, however, a few outstanding competitors like 
Dawn Fraser and Murray Halberg, who revealed again 
in Perth that they have managed, over a number of 
years, to combine their training with a proper enjoy- 
ment of sport. They have rendered a great service by 
demonstrating that it is not always necessary to choose 
between enduring the life of a champion and enjoying 
that of a sporting nobody. 


Martin Hyman has represented England and Great 
Britain in international athletics matches since the 1958 
Empire Games and took part in the 1960 Olympic 
Games. He set up a British six-mile record of 27 mins 
54.4 secs in 1961 (this time has since been bettered) and 
captained the British athletics team during 1962, includ- 
ing the European Games. He has served with the 
Friends Ambulance Unit International Service, has taken 
part in Committee of 100 activities, and is chairman of 
the Alton, Hants... CND group. He is a graduate in 
zoology of Southampton University (where he helped to 
found the University athletics and mountaineering clubs) 
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Murray Halberg (New 


and now teaches biological subjects at a grammar school Zealand) wins the final of 


in Alton. 


They usually manage this on unilateralism; 


the 3-mile event at Perth 
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and the Communists continued 


talking of ‘test bans,’ 


(especially from the CPish groups) or in the 


leaflets and publicity material. In the event 
banners such as “Go Home, Yankees” 
appeared, and several nasty and violent in- 
cidents took place against American sailors 
and their friends. 

Other groups have experienced similar diffi- 
culties, and some Lendon demonstrations 
have, made a specific point of visiting both 
the American and the Russian Embassies 
when protesting against nuclear weapons, 
even when the particular event sparking off 
the demonstration was the act of one 
country. 

Nigel Young bas commented extensively on 
the question of the relationship between 
CND and the CP. with reference to his own 
experiences in London Region: 


.““Communists in London Region are a 
nuisance but not a menace to integrity. 
There are three types of activity: (a) 
Lobbying for support of extraneous organ- 
isations or “composite” bodies; seeking 
“co-operation” or affiliation with fellow- 
travelling organisations and bodies. This 
includes the recent erection of Co-ordinating 
Committees for Nuclear Disarmament, com- 
posed of one or two naive CND groups 
with a couple of CP groups and lots of CP 
or fellow-travelling union branches and 
trades councils. These discuss policy (CP !) 
rather than action or organisation. There 
is always a hard CP lobby for all peace 
conferences and festivals seeking to send a 
representative or sponsor an official dele- 
gate. 

“(b) Actual infiltration of CND_ groups 


either by setting up their own CND group 
(which has happened in several places) or 
by getting the ‘gang’ along to a small, 
badly attended CND group or committee 
meeting. Sometimes their CP affiliations 
are not known by those who vote for them. 
(This is apparently the case in respect of 
both the CUCaND representative to the 
National Council and the London Council 
representative to the London Region Exe- 
cutive Committee.) CPers sometimes attract 
the naive and unpolitical by their dedica- 
tion and hard work. Some are, in fact, 
useful workers and ‘OK _ politically’ on 
issues like the Russian tests. 

“Out of the 116 adult CND group secre- 
taries in London Region I only know of 
four who are CPers, though I suspect 
others, and there are a smattering of 
fellow-travelling ones. The maximum num- 
ber of CP CND group committees (i.e., 
those composed of over fifty per cent Com- 
munists) is six or seven. But only two 
groups are more or less totally CP con- 
trolled. In the others there is a strong anti- 
CP faction. Three CND groups started by 
Communists have been taken over by non- 
Communists and two other CND groups 
have repelled an attempted CP takeover. 
“(c) Policy. This is the most dangerous of 
the three CP methods in CND. It involves 
the marginal modification of policy. Here 
would be included such things as the 
“white washing’ of Russian tests and slan- 
lering the USA and France; putting the 
accent on multilateral agreement - never 


‘summit agreements,’ ‘world peace’ in a 
vague, ambiguous way without talking of 
unilateral initiatives, mever mentioning 
‘positive neutralism’ and rarely mention, 
ing the UN; concentrating on NATO and 
US bases, Polaris and German troops, but 
rarely mentioning the British bomb and 
bases, the deterrent in general, accidental 
war, escalation and surprise attack. 


“This whole outlook gives a subtle and con- 
fusing twist which muddles the image of 
CND, especially for young and new cam- 
paigners. It also fools non-CP high-ups in 
CND so that this emphasis crops up at 
times in speeches, jeaflets and newspapers. 
Some material in Sanity about the Russian 
tests was dreadful, and Youth Against the 
Bomb has had some pretty fellow-travelling 
stuff (see the article ‘Achtung’ June this 
year) and, although it is improving, it still 
has a slightly off-tack ‘ peace’ flavour. 


“The effect of all this is to produce a new 
accent on the bomb: Britain becomes an 
‘airstrip’ for the US - a suicidal one; the 
cost of the bomb becomes crucial, with the 
emphasis on the freeing of resources to help 
under-developed countries. There is nothing 
wrong with this in itself, of course, but it 
forgets about bombs being bad in them- 
selves, and excludes the question of Russian 
bombs and ‘workers’ bombs’ and testing. 
All this policy twisting at conferences and 
committees and in the set CP speeches at 
supporters’ meetings results in some really 
‘straight’ CND leaflets being sent back 


production of ‘off-beam’ leaflets by local 
groups. 

“This marginal modification of policy is 
naturally reflected in the local press. The 
total result is to muddle the image, reduce 
the dynamic of CND, and often alienate 
the more intelligent new supporter. 


“Numerically I doubt if the CP number 
more than two or three per cent of active 
CNDers, but they are concentrated and 
have won key posts, either by hard work 
and respect, or packed meetings, default or 
‘fiddle’ (ie., getting dates of meetings 
wrong - ‘forgetting’ to circularise mem- 
bers). But one can see a division between 
the CND CPer and the CP CNDer. The 
former will demonstrate against Russian 
tests and genuinely campaign because he 
hates bombs as much or worse than capi- 
talism, while the latter is just using the 
campaign. However, they both tend to be 
fairly tactful when necessary and some in- 
sist on keeping a broad basis for the local 
CND. They are few, but better organised 
and politically trained than any other ele- 
ment in CND.” 


In the remainder of his report Geof Bevan 
will deal with the special problems of Com- 
munist participation in the anti-Polaris cam- 
paign in Scotland and the campaign against 
the training of German troops in Wales; the 
role of the British Peace Committee; the 
Communist attitude to direct action and the 
Committee of 100; and will offer his own 
answer to the Labour Party’s charges. 
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The Night Battle, by J. M. Cameron. 


(Burns and Oates, 25s.) 
Arguing with a Roman Catholic I often get 
the feeling that we mean different things by 
the words we use. If we disagree, it seems 
impossible to pin the disagreement to any 
single issue that can be settled on its own 
without settling everything else at the 
same time. If we agree, nothing definite 
seems to follow from the agreement, be- 
cause we disagree about what exactly it is 
that we have agreed on. It is as though our 
words had for each of us different sub- 
terranean connections which can never be 
brought to the surface, simply because they 
run under everything we say. We live in 
universes that are haunted in different and 
irreconcilable ways, and because we know 
that these universes are really only one 
universe we can never quite forget about 
each other’s ghosts. 
I have had this feeling intermittently in 
reading The Night Battle, a valuable collec- 
tion of essays by J. M. Cameron, who is 
currently Professor of Philosophy at Leeds 
University and who has been a Roman 
Catholic for the past eighteen years. 
Cameron deals, in roughly equal propor- 
tions, with politics, philosophy, poetry and 
religion, and on each of these subjects it 
seems to me that he has something im- 
portant to say which is in vital touch with 
the main currents of thinking today. Separ- 
ately, the essays are therefore of interest to 
anyone who is interested in any of these 
things. and the more so for being written 
in a clear and persuasive style. Together, 
they show the kind of breadth of mind that 
we have come to associate with Continental 
and (sometimes) American thinkers, but 
which we see all too rarely in our own 
country. Politics, philosophy, poetry and 
religion are, however you look at them, 
among the most important activities that 
modern men engage in, and it is not every 
day that we find them discussed between 
the covers of a single book. 
But a single book is not necessarily a single 
argument, and all parts do not add up to a 
single whole. The Night Battle is very 
much a collection of separate essays. The 
main thing one wants to know about 
politics, philosophy, poetry and _ religion, 
after all, is how they fit together, and I am 
not at all sure how Cameron thinks that 
they do. i 
Politically, Cameron belongs to the theo- 


Colin Faick seeing an 


retical left. He is in general sympathy with 
the attitudes of the New Left, to whom he 
devotes an entire essay, and is opposed both 
to the prevailing values of the modern 
affluent seciety and to the old-style Marxist 
certainties which would reduce morality to 
revolutionary politics and _ sacrifice the 
lived-in present to some preconceived and 
Utopian future. Marx was right, Cameron 
believes, to treat the political problem as a 
problem about human nature; only in this 
way can we free ourselves from the mind- 
less utilitarian commonplaces which contro! 
our politics today. Politics is really in- 
separable from philosophy. 
But the Marxist conception of men and 
history is in the end a mechanical one, 
denying men that freedom to create their 
own future which is, in fact, one of the 
essential characteristics of humanity, This 
freedom is finite and limited by our con- 
crete historical situation; but we are not, as 
Marx finally implies, at the mercy of in- 
exorable historical processes, and there is 
no “end” of history towards which we are 
moving or being moved. It is the virtue of 
New Left thinking to have seen this limit- 
ation in orthodox Marxism and taken it 
seriously. But the New Left is itself re- 
stricted in its vision, Cameron maintains, 
and in a passage dark with religious im- 
plications he hints at the nature of this 
restriction : 
“Hegel and Marx, Freud and Wittgen- 
stein, are indispensable witnesses to be 
examined and cross-examined. But there 
is at least a prima facie case for thinking 
that if man’s predicament is that of one 
who is at once agent and victim, then 
other witnesses may need to be heard: 
St. Augustine and Pascal, for example, 
and the greater men who stand behind 
them.” 
This hint, though, is nowhere developed 
into an argument. Cameron is perhaps 
right about the New Left, and it would be 
hard to reject his prima facie case for hear- 
ing these (or any) other witnesses, But the 
case remains prima facie, and we are no- 
where told, or even given suggestions, about 
how their testimony might alter the view 
we take of our political situation today. 
The connection between political analysis 
and religious belief remains at the level of 
innuendo. 
This same air of never quite coming to the 
point dominates Cameron’s other, often very 


Ray Gosling: ‘Sum Total’ 


“ The Odyssey of a very brave, intelligent and forceful . . . 


young man who is trying to understand urban life in 


England, and make something of it . . 


. aS a writer he 


has an extraordinary gift for giving glamour and interest 


to English provincial cities. 


For him Leicester becomes 


a sort of Marakesh or Baghdad. . . . It is wonderful after 


all the volumes of writing by the old about the young, 


largely based on ignorance and misunderstanding, to hear 


the authentic thing from one of the young themselves.” — 


COLIN MACINNES, BBC WORLD OF BOOKS. 
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liberal and penetrating, discussions of poli- 
tical questions, leaving what looks like a 
forceful argument inexplicably blurred at 
the edges. And not surprisingly, perhaps, 
nothing is ever said about those political 
problems where human and _ progressive 
thinking would scem to conflict with the 
reactionary dogmas of the Catholic Church. 
In philosophy itself, Cameron is up with 
the vanguard of recent developments, be- 
lieving that philosophy is a serious and 
ambitious project concerned (as it was al- 
ways thought to be in the past, after all) 
with providing a unified conception of the 
world and man’s place in it and not with 
mere verbal analysis and piecemeal logic- 
chopping In an excellent essay on Mr. 
Ernest Gellner’s book Words and Things 
he argues that philosophy consists, and 
must consist, in the analysis of the concepts 
we use, because it is through our concepts 
that we understand the world. 
But it is concerned essentially with those 
concepts which run through and are pre- 
supposed in all our thinking (such concepts 
as “truths,” “freedom,” “mind,” “ body,” 
“self,” and so on), and which therefore 
determine and constitute the central struc- 
ture of the reality that we experience. 
Philosophy is “the study of reality in 
general because it is the study of concepts 
at a high level of generality.” Overtly or 
covertly, in other words, philosophy is 
metaphysics, today as in the past. This is 
well said, and provides one more welcome 
nail in the coffin of the positivistic assump- 
tions and linguistic triviality which have 
between them dominated British philosophy 
until very recently. ‘ Philosophy,” in Witt- 
genstein’s phrase, “leaves everything as it 
is.” But this says nothing about how things 
are, and to find how things are, to distin- 
guish appearance from reality, is as much 
the philosopher’s task today as it has ever 
been. = 
Cameron’s theories on poetry are very 
impressive indeed, and in an essay called 
“Poetry and Dialectic” he gives an excel- 
lent semi-philosophical account of poetic 
activity and experience. “A poetic repre- 
sentation,” he writes at one point: 
“is like a concept in that it is some- 
thing made by man through which we 
articulate what would otherwise lie 
beyond our understanding; and just as a 
concept is not a picture of reality which 
gets its sense from that slice of reality it 
pictures, but an instrument of under- 
standing . . . in the same way the poetic 
representation finds its truth in its proved 
capaciy to further our understanding of 
ourselves and our society.” 
This seems to me exact, and to cut a path 
clean through the jungle of verbiage so 
sedulously cultivated by professional critics. 
I am less happy, though, about the kind of 
actual poetry in which Cameron seems to 
be interested. The theory of poetry which 
he outlines in this essay has, I think, a close 
affinity with the Romantic conception which 
originated in the early nineteenth century 
and which is central to all that really 
matters in poetry today. But the poetry in 
which Cameron seems to be concretely (if 
that is the right word) interested himself is 
that of the eighteenth century, and above 
all of Pope. And this I find incomprehen- 
sible: literary fashions aside, to be inter- 
ested in Pope, and above all in the Essay 
on Man, today seems to me almost per- 
verse. So that I begin to suspect subter- 
ranean motives again, not unconnected with 
the fact that the nineteenth century 
Romantic conception is in the end, I 
believe, anti-religious, in its implications. 
But Cameron has a volume of his own 
poems coming out in the near future, and 
it may be illuminating to see what these 
are like. ’ 


jeving 


The essays directly about religion are, as I 
have been suggesting, not as satisfactory as 
the rest. It is not so much that they are 
inadequate in themselves, as that to provide 
the unity that this book needs they would 
have to bear a far heavier load than they 
in fact assume. Most of Cameron’s beliefs 
are insinuated in other parts of the book, 
and when he comes to deal with religion 
itself the vital problems of inter-relationship 
are glossed over or evaded entirely. The 
main religious thinker discussed is Newman 
(who provides the book’s title), and this is 
significant because, as Cameron shows, 
Newman is very much in the tradition of 
British empiricist thinking associated with 
philosophers like Hume, and is not in any 
sense a philosophical theologian. So where 
the central structure of this collection of 
essays should be there is only a large gap. 
Cameron comes nearest to showing his hand 
in an cssay called “The Logic of the 
Heart” when, discussing “ arguments” for 
religious belief, he writes that rather than 
“a movement from premises to conclusion ” 
we are faced with 
“an insight or an intuition . . . which 
can indeed be analysed, and this is what 
we do if we say that a scrutiny of con- 
science leads us to a belief in God or 
that an act of cruelty being what it is is 
evidence for its being morally bad. Such 
an analysis has meaning and carries con- 
viction only to those who share the in- 
sight or intuition and recognise the 
analysis as a true explication of what they 
already possess.” 
“To say all this,” Cameron continues, “ is, 
I am well aware, to set problems rather 
than to solve them.” Exacily. It seems to 
me that a good deal more than this needs 
to be said about the relation of religion to 
life, above all in a context where religion 
is continually being brought in to modify 
the picture of life in a variety of un- 
analysed ways. Instead of Newman and 
Hume it would have becn more interesting 
to hear about, say, Buber and Nietzsche, 
not to mention St. Augustine and Pascal 
and the greater men who stand behind 
them, In this way religious questions might 
have been brought into the same frame- 
work of discussion as everything else. It is 
this that has happened in the continental 
tradition, after all,where existentialist theo- 
logy and existentialist ethics and psycho- 
logy spring from the same roots. 
A final omission, which perhaps aggravates 
the general disunity, is that of psychology 
and psychoanalysis. Psychology must have 
an essential connection with politics, philo- 
sophy, poetry and religion alike, and there- 
fore needs to be at least mentioned in a 
book written at this intellectual level. But 
it is too easy to ask for everything, and 
perhaps Professor Cameron will get round 
to these things in due course. Until he 
does, though, some part of me will con- 
tinue to withhold its assent, and I shall 
continue to feel that I am being led into 
some kind of trap. Yet even this can be 
good for you, and it is very often enjoyable. 
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Protest in US over 
jailed journalist 


Protest demonstrations are being called in 
the US over the case of William Worthy, 
the Negro journalist who is foreign corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Afro-American, 
and has often written for Peace News. He 
was indicted for returning to his native land 
“without a passport” and was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment. At the 
moment the sentence is stayed pending the 
appeal. 


The case has been taken up in many places. 
The New York Times, for example, said on 
October 12, 1962: 


“The United States is being widely accused 
of attempting to control news coverage be- 
cause of the conviction of William Worthy, 
Jr., for returning from Cuba without a pass- 
port.... 


“The United Nations has been studying the 
record of Mr. Worthy’s federal court trial 
in Miami. Its sub-committee on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties is preparing a report dealing with a 
clause in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights that everyone has the right 
to leave and ‘return to his country.’” 


Richard Starnes wrote on November 27, 
1962, in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun: 


“Worthy was indicted and subsequently 
convicted and sentenced to prison because 
of what he wrote about Cuba, not because 
of any technical violation of the law.” 


A statement put out by, amongst others, the 
author James Baldwin, Dorothy Day, editor 
of the Catholic Worker, Dave Dellinger, 
editor of Liberation, and the Nobel Prize- 
winner, Dr, Linus Pauling, said in part: 


“‘On Thursday evening, January 31, 1963, 
during a televised banquet in Washington 
at the Sheraton Park Hotel, the Anti-De- 
famation League of B'nai B’rith (the civil 
rights organisation of the Jewish com- 
munity) will confer its ‘democratic legacy’ 
award on President Kennedy. 


“The fact that President Eisenhower as well 
as President Truman received the same 
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award suggests that the Anti-Defamation 
League mechanically bestows this honour 
on the White House incumbent, regardless 
of personal commitment to strengthening 
the democratic legacy. 


“As signers of this statement we object stren- 
uously to the League’s selection of President 
Kennedy so long as the Administration con- 
tinues its ‘illegal re-entry’ prosecution of 
Negro newsman William Worthy. . . . The 
flimsy and unprecedented indictment for his 
having returned to his native land ‘ without 
a passport’ fails to conceal the govern- 
ment’s relentless vendetta against him.” 


They are calling for a demonstration out- 
side the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on Thursday evening, January 31, 
1963, 5.30 p.m., at the time of the “ tax- 
exempt $100-a-plate award banquet.” 


Participating in the demonstration will be 
M. S. Arnoni, the editor and published of 
The Minority of One. Mr. Arnoni, a 
former inmate of 13 Nazi concentration 
camps and a citizen of Israel now living 
permanently in the United States, will wear 
an old Auschwitz camp uniform. 


Morocco death 
sentences 


A Moroccan court has imposed three death 
sentences, five sentences of life at hard 
labour, and one 15-year sentence of hard 
labour on members of the Bahai faith who 
had been tried for distributing anti-Islam 
pamphlets, The Bahaists were charged with 
“rebellion, disorder, attack against public 
security, criminal association and a blow to 
religious faith.” The sentences are subject 
to review. 


The leading party in Morocco’s Conserva- 
tive coalition government, the Istiqlal, has 
welcomed the court’s decision as “a healthy 
one.” Party officials said that the severity 
of the court’s decision was an action “to 
exterminate the germ” of the sect before it 
could spread. 


According to the New York Times, which 
reported this decision on December 27, 
“Bahai is a religious movement, founded 
in Iran about 100 years ago, which pro- 
claims the essential oneness of all great 
world religions. It accepts all their major 
prophets as equally inspired, believes in the 
unity of all mankind, and uses part of the 
liturgy and ceremonies of Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism and other religions.” A 
member of the Bahai Information Centre in 
New York commented that the arrested 
Bahaists were merely practising their belief 
in world peace and brotherhood. 


News in brief 


Redundancy is to be discussed in two BBC 
Home Service programmes next week. The 
first is a dramatised feature which tells what 
happens when redundancy hits a Welsh 
valley dominated by a large steel works. 
Entitled “ Redundant,” it will be on the 
Home Service at 8.30 p.m. next Tuesday. 
At 9 30 p.m. the next day, January 16, there 
will be another programme, “ The Dole by 
Any Name,” in which redundant workers 
will speak about their situation. 


The Housman’s Peace Diary for 1963 has 
sold out completely. A second edition is 
now being printed and will be obtainable 
shortly from Housman’s bookshop at 3s. 6d. 


1963 will see the first-ever anti-nuclear 
marches in France, Belgium and Greece. 
Anyone interested in participating in the 
Greek march is asked to contact D. J. 
Chambers of the International Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee of 100, at 49a Hill- 
field Park, London, N.10. 


Afro-Asian CND 


An Afro-Asian CND group has been 
formed in Britain to promote interest in 
disarmament among Africans and Asians 
both in Britain and in their home countries. 
Gurmukh Singh is secretary of the group, 
and the address is 2 Carthusian Street, 
London, EC.1. 


The inaugural meeting of the group will be 
a day school on January 19, from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., at Kingsway Hall. Speakers will 
include Devi Prasad, Dr. David Pitt, and 
Stuart Hall, 
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Parade in Havana 


Cuban rocket launch vehicles pass in review along a main avenue in Havana during a 
military parade held on January 2 to mark the fourth anniversary of the Cuban revolution, 


From Michael Ashburner 


Dr Alexander Topchiev 


Dr. Alexander Topchiev, the vice-president 
of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, died on 
December 27 at the age of 55. He was not 
a great scientist - he was a great man. In 
the last seven years of his life he played a 
leading part in establishing East-West co- 
operation between scientists. 


Born in 1907, Topchiev was Deputy Min- 
ister of Higher Education in the Soviet 
Union just after the war, and as Secretary 
to the Praesidium of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences he led the Russian delegation to a 
conference held by the Association of Par- 
liamentarians for World Government in 
London in the summer of 1955. This was 
the first significant contact between scientists 
of the two blocs since the war. The en- 
dorsement by the conference of the Russell- 
Einstein Manifesto was a major step to- 
wards the realisation that the international 
co-operation of scientists at a non-govern- 
mental level is a priority in an age in which 
the misuse of the results of scientific re- 
search threatens our future. 


Since 1957 Topchiev had played an im- 
portant role in the Pugwash conferences. 
participating in eight of them, and he had 
been a member of the Pugwash Continuing 
Committee since 1958. These meetings of 
well-known scientists to discuss science and 
world affairs met with opposition from the 
start; in America they were the subject of 
a Congressional sub-committee investigation, 
and Topchiev’s achievement in ensuring the 
participation of many of the best Russian 
scientists should not be underestimated. 

His job was made even more difficult when 


the Academy of Sciences lost much of its 
political power a few years ago. This was 
the result of the removal of a large sector 
of industrial research from its province. 
This probably contributed to Topchiev’s 
lack of self-confidence in the last few years 
of his life. He was in America for the 
seventh and eighth Pugwash conferences in 
autumn, 1961, just after the resumption of 
testing by the Soviet Union. Unlike many 
Communists, he was extremely unhappy 
about this and unwilling to justify his Gov- 
ermment’s action. 


Topchiev was not an atomic scientist, as 
The Guardian’s obituary stated, but an 
organic chemist. Nevertheless, well before 
it was fashionable in Russia, he was ex- 
pressing opinions on the nature of war in 
the nuclear age. He recently said (accord- 
ing to The Guardian): “‘ War is no longer 
possible.” He worked hard for the co- 
operation of scientists, believing that they 
had a valuable contribution to make to- 
wards world peace. Like all “good” 
Russians he had his blind spots, and like 
most people in official or semi-official posi- 
tions, he had two faces. He was apt to read 
a speech full of platitudes to a conference 
but was eager to make concessions and 
come to agreement in private. His death 
has left a gap that will be hard to fill; the 
stature of his successor will be a test of 
the status of Pugwash in the Soviet Union. 
He will be remembered by hundreds of 
scientists in. the West for his tough public 
exterior and for his joviality and sincerity 
in private. 


Two die after 17 years in 


es heen ee 
Greek prison 
Following the release of Manolis Glezos in 
December the Greek Government an- 
nounced the release of twenty more political 


prisoners for reasons of health on December 
22. Two died within a few days. 


One of the twenty, Ioannis Vlachos, died in 
prison the same day his release arrived. 
Vlachos was arrested in 1945 by the Greek 
authorities and tortured. He was thrown 
into jail and charged with murder. He was 
sentenced to death and sent to Aegina 
Prison (and later Corfu), where for five 
years he had the death sentence hanging 
over his head. Finally this was commuted 
to life imprisonment. 

While in prison he contracted tuberculosis, 
but in spite of six appeals to the Council of 
Greece the authorities refused to release 
him, In 1962 he became ill with cancer of 
the liver but appeals for his transfer to 
hospital were ignored. 


When the news of his release arrived he 
was dying, and the paper ordering his re- 
lease was actually pinned to his dead body. 
He was buried on Christmas Eve. 
Immediately following his death Lysandros 
Nicolopoulos, a political prisoner in his 
eighteenth year of imprisonment, was taken 
in a critical state from prison to the public 
mental asylum. He died and was buried on 
December 30, 1962. 

Nicolopoulos’ brother, Sotiris, is also a poli- 
tical prisoner, and is now in his eighteenth 
year of imprisonment. 

There are about 1,140 political prisoners in 
Greece, many of whom have been in prison 
ever since the war. Many are seriously ill 
Appeals for their release can be sent to His 
Excellency the Greek Ambassador, A. 
Melas, 51 Upper Brook Street, W.1, or 
direct to the Greek Premier Constantine 
Karamanlis in Athens. 
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Kenneth Bourne 


ROOSEVELT 


AND THE 


CONSPIRACY THESIS 


In an article which appeared in the December 7 issue of “Peace News” Dr. Harry 
Elmer Barnes argued that President Roosevelt knew about the impending attack on 
Pearl Harbour before it took place, and kept this knowledge from the Pearl Harbour 
commanders because he wanted the attack to succeed for political reasons of his own. 
Professor William Neumann, in a comment on Dr. Barnes’s article in “ Peace News” 
for December {4, maintained that the evidence that the Pearl Harbour disaster was the 
result of a “conspiracy ” in which Roosevelt was the leading figure, was far from con- 
clusive, and that it was much more like the result of incompetent US intelligence. He 
agreed, however, that Roosevelt wanted America in the war and deceived the American 


people to get them into it. 


In his view the Pacific War “was fundamentally a clash 


between expansionist states competing for the hegemony of Eastern Asia and the 


Western Pacific.” 


Dr. Bourne also challenges Dr. Barnes’s evidence of a Roosevelt conspiracy, but takes 


a different view from Professor Neumann 
America into the war. 
School of Economics. 


as to Roosevelt’s justification for bringing 


Dr. Bourne is a lecturer in international history at the London 
He has visited and lectured in the United States and has a 


special interest in Anglo-American relations... 


It is all very well to’ be asked to consider 
present problems according to the lessons 
of history; the trouble is that those lessons 
are neither clear nor simple. This is cer- 
tainly true of the Pearl Harbour tragedy. 
Professor Barnes’s article represents one, 
very extreme and very questionable version 
of a highly complex and controversial mat- 
ter. The controversy, moreover, is not a 
single one of black and white. One view 
explains the disaster in terms of a sequence 
of error and negligence of alarming propor- 
tions; the other finds the negligence too 
fantastic to be anything but deliberate. One 
talks of human beings; dhe other, of 
monsters. 


First of al], Dr. Barnes’s account needs to 
be stripped of its more hysterical colouring, 
particularly the accusation of a veritable 
conspiracy of silence, “a most scandalous 
and despicable procedure”* which he com- 
pares with the Dreyfus affair. It is true that 
the available evidence is far from satisfac- 
tory, but no working historian should be 
surprised by this, least of all in the US 
where administrative chaos abounds and 
where souvenir ‘and autograph hunting is an 
old-established sport. Certainly anyone who 
wants to talk about the culprits “ destroy- 
ing incriminating documents” and “ falsi- 
fying their testimony ” ought to be prepared 
to specify precisely who were these culprits. 


The evidence on the immediate background 
of the Pearl Harbour attack is incomplete 
and inconclusive. Most of it, in fact, is 
testimony produced years after the event 
either at the formal hearings or in printed 
memoirs, and it is frequently vague and 
often conflicting. Most of the scholarly 
advocates of the conspiracy thesis admit, 
therefore, that their arguments are specula- 
tive and that they depend fundamentally 
upon a generally hostile view of Roosevelt. 


This hostility Dr. Barnes plainly shares; but 
he does not let his prejudice stop him from 
presenting as facts what’ are really allega- 
tions. Did Roosevelt ever “issue strict 
orders . . . not to send any warning informa- 
tion to Pearl Harbour before it would be 
too late to ward off the Japanese attack "? 
Did he, and through him, Marshall, receive 
on December 2 or 3 “from some foreign 
source. presumably Great Britain, specific 
information thatthe attack would take place 
at Pearl Harbour”? If all this is the “ in- 
formation never’ printed before,” mentioned 
in the editorial introduction, then Dr. Barnes 
must know that he has tp substantiate it. 
In the meantime one must be excused for 


! renounce war and | will never 
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concluding that they are not facts at all, but 
presumptions necessary for Dr. Barnes’s 
argument. 


Without the ‘presumption of Roosevelt's 
private knowledge by December 4 there is 
no reason whatever to attribute evil intent 
to any of his or -Marshall’s subsequent 
actions’ Instead they would simply continue 
to be the victims of what Dr. Barnes calls 
the “situational set-up” that fixed évery- 
one’s eyes on the Far East as. the likely 
area of attack and so dictated a disastrous 
sequence of error and negligence. The mis- 
takes were those of calculation and com- 
munication. Both, as Dr. Barnes admits, 
had begun well before December 4 and, 
unless he can prove that Roosevelt. really 
knew better by that date, there is every 
reason to think that they persisted right up 
to December 7. ‘ 


The first error was.not to anticipate an 
attack on Pearl Harbour. The intercepted 
Japanese messages never did, so far. as we 
know, “ pinpoint ” the attack. The intercep- 
tion did not provide much precise know- 
ledge about Japanese military plans, least 
of all that for the Pearl’ Harbour attack, 
which the Japanese kept a closely guarded 
secret even among themselves. But the 
September 23 message. if properly interpre- 
ted, would have indicated its extreme prob- 
ability. Again, so far as we know, no such 
intelligence calculation was ever made. 


The second error was not to give sufficient 
warnings of impending war (one should not 
say, impending attack) to the local com- 
mander, although it is important to point 
out that very definite though badly worded 
warnings were sent on November 27. The 
tragedy here was that they were misinter- 
preted at the receiving end. The assertion of 
Roosevelt’s private knowledge apart, noth- 
ing -subsequently -happened to alter Wash- 
ington’s position. No additional indication 
of an attack upon Pearl Harbour came in 
and the approaching Japanese task force 
was never detected. 


All that did happen was that on December 
4 (though even this is disputed) it was 
learned that the Japanese were hoping to 
break off negotiations and, possibly, go to 
war with the US; on the evening of Decem- 
ber 6 the rupture was imminent and the 
precise hour was 10 be revealed at the end. 
of the lengthy, message then being intercep- 
ted and decoded; and on the morning of 
December 7 the, hour was. revealed. , 

While, however; there was nothing. in any 
of this ‘to correct the initial. error.:that had 
focussed attention away from Pearl Harbour, 
it was unforgivable’ that no- Hew warning: of 
imminent war was sent’ before’ mid-day ‘on 
December 7. Unforgivable, but not incom- 
prehensible. Marshall apparently thought 
the earlier ‘warnings had béen sufficient? that 
new ones would only serve,to confuse and; 
more important., would. increase the. risk, of 
the US secret. knowledge of Japanese ‘mes- 
sages being exposed by..too obvious;.an 
American reaction, To the extent, then, 


that a firm control was exercised over com- 
munications with Pearl Harbour and that 
this control prevented new and better warn- 
ings, the mistake, though an immensely 
foolish one, was not utterly incomprehen- 
sible. 

Bui what most effectively upsets the con- 
spiracy thesis is that it has to depend on 
what the conspirators could not reasonably 
expect or forecast: that the local command- 
ers, regardless of whether the November 27 
warning was vague or not, would fai] to 
take the precautions ordinarily expected in 
time of danger. They were patently nor 
the competent men Dr. Barnes claims. 
Moreover, could Roosevelt have foreseen 
that Pearl Harbour’s radar interception of 
the approaching Japanese planes would be 
so casually ignored? ~ r 

While, however, the conspiracy thesis de- 
pends upon a fundamentally partisan inter- 
pretation of the confused picture immedi- 
ately preceding December 7, there remains 
a serious question - was Roosevelt trying to 
provoke war with the Japanese and, through 
them, with Germany? Whether, in other 
words, he needed an incident, though not 
the one at Pearl Harbour. Actually this is 
far from clear in ihe Japanese case. Roose- 
velt’s “provocation” of the Japanese 
amounts really to a refusal to tolerate any 
further Japanese aggression in south-east 
Asia. But there is a very substantial case 
for arguing that Roosevelt was trying to 
provoke an incident with Germany in the 
Atlantic. : 

This may seem distasteful and immoral, but 
Roosevelt's peculiar difficulties must be ad- 
mitted. He had long been of opinion that 
the aggressive policies of both Germany and 
Japan constituted a major threat to vital 
American interests, He had hoped at first 
that these would be contained by British 
and Chinese resistance, bolstered by all pos- 
sible American aid short of actual war. By 
late 1941, however, it had become clear that 
this hope was unfounded. Surely that was 
a correct calculation. In the context of 1941 
it is irrelevant to explain the origin of Axis 
policy in terms of Western errors; by that 
date German and Japanese actions amounted 
to intolerable and wicked aggression. | 

Once this is appreciated Roosevelt’s tactics 
lose much of their supposedly sinister 
character. He believed, rightly or wrongly, 
that. the US must go to war; he also believed, 
rightly or wrongly, that American public 
opinion was not prepared for war. Here was 
a fundamental political rather than moral 
problem. And can any Englishman really 
regret that he refused to abdicate a states- 
man’s responsibilities and aligned the US 
actively with Great Britain? , 
Neither Dr, Barnes’s objectivity nor his 
logic is impressive. Such statements as “it 
(Pearl Harbour) created the two most likely 
focal points for the outbreak of a thermo- 
nuclear war - Berlin and Formosa” and 
“American entry into the war ultimately 
produced atomic warfare as well as Russian 
domination of Centra] Europe”, are, one 
hopes, too ridiculous to require. comment. 
And this is all a great pity because, in spite 
of this “conspiracy” talk, he really does 
have something important to say. 

The “ situatidndl;sét-up-”. ig_sofnething to 
which we should devote a good deal of 
thought. Mefi’s ‘training, prejudices’ and cir- 
cumstances too’ often condition them, not 
so. much to. merely incorrect appreciations, 
but, more often. to. rigid modes, of thought: 
The great need. .today is: for everyone inja 
position of responsibility to be constantly. 


on the watch for an unexpected break; 


through in the present impasse. , Public 
opinion, can. do. something to. keep; our 
statesmen up io the mark. It, should not. 
however, count on its own monopoly of the 
truth. 
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Very silly 


A twenty-year-old youth recently spent 
seven days in a Los Angeles prison for fail- 
ing to support two children aged 15 and 
13. The Daily Telegraph for December 22 
records that the youth, Jchn Harrison, could 
not convince the authorities that he was not 
the father of the two children. Finally in 
court the judge checked his age and dis- 
charged him. 


Salutary wisdom 


In a New Year message to the French 
armed forces General de Gaulle said that 
the most powerful states possessed means of 
destruction so terrible that they themselves 
could be destroyed by their use. In this 
situation there was a salutary element of 
wisdom.’ He added that nuclear power also 
gave these states great possibilities of ad- 
vancing their destinies, from material, intel- 
lectual, and moral points of view---Report 
in The Times, January 2, 


Good news 


According to the Guardian for New Year's 
Day the United States 
Senator Clifford Case that it is abandoning. 
the last of its lighter-than-air blimps. 


No piace to frolic 


A police headquarters is not a place to 
frolic in, said Mr. Henry Brooke, the Home 
Secretary, when he opened the new police 
headquarters at Middlesbrough recently. 
“A headquarters is,a place where membets 
of the public should not hesitate to go. 
They should feel it is part of their town 
a place where their friends work.” 


Sacred mission 

Freedom of. the, Press had.no meaning if 
the concept was, divorced from’ the sacred 
mission of. the Press to inform, educate and 
guide a people, said Mr. L. R. Abavana, 
Ghana’s Minister of Information and Broad- 
casting, speaking at the fourth annual Press 
service at Achimota near Accra. 


He went on to say that it was the respon- 
sibility of the Press to ensure that it did not 
become a dangerous institution ‘confusing 
the people it served and embarrassing the 
authorities it was meant to. assist and whose 
policies it was designed to explain. 


The right to know 


The Supreme Court of Israel recently de- 
nounced the Israel film censorship board's. 
suppression of a newsreel showing police 
evicting slum dwellers by force. The court 
said: “A regime which arrogates the right 
to determine what is good for its citizens to 
know will..wind.up..determining. alsq what. 
the citizens should think.”"-The Times, 
December 13. 


La liberte, c’est moi 


Charges that civil liberties, especially free- 
dom of the press, are.,not. as, strong. in 
France as they might be were authoritatively 
answered’ by’President de Gaulle ina speech 
to French: journalists on. January, 2, .. “We 
are in a free country,” he said, “as I per- 
ceive every day.” ~'' * 

PIR willl) Ate 
Acropolis in concrete 
The NATO “ Atlantic Convention” held in 
Paris last January ‘resulted*in at least one 
important, decision, which - has. only , just 
been brought to our notice... NATO, aware 
perhaps that’ for too long it has’ simply 
been a negative organisation, decided that 
it needed a symbol of what was being 
fought ‘for, Appropriately enough, it chose 
a ruin. A motion wds' passed asking mem- 
ber countries “to decide that the Acropolis 
shall. become the symbol of our culture and 
the” shrine’ of” our” alliance’ ‘aid *'>~¢ to 
ets how. this. might be.given concrete 
orm,” 


Navy has told, 


The Black Paper 


Nigel Young’s letter (December 28) about 
distributing the Black Paper has brought an 
unprecedented number of replies which 
describe what has been done in various 
places to make the Black Paper known, A 
selection from these letters is printed below. 


We certainly agree with Nigel Young (Peace 
News, December 28) that the Black Paper 
should be distributed to Civil Defence per- 
sonnel, councillors, members of political 
parties and trade unions, clergymen and 
editors, and similar key people. In fact, 
this has already been done by CND and 
Committee of 100 supporters and members 
of pacifist organisations in many areas, and 
also to a certain extent at the national level. 
A special day for country-wide lobbying of 
this sort might be a good idea. 

It would be a great pity, however, if Nigel 
Young’s letter were to discourage the move- 
ment from continuing its efforts to sell the 
Black Paper to the public, Why should “a 
lengthy and detailed neutral presentation of 
facts” - if simply written, as the Black 
Paper is - be ‘unsuited for random sales 
to the general public”? The “ public” is 
not a solid mass of complacency or indiffer- 
ence; as many Black Paper distributors have 
found, there is a proportion of the public 
outside CND that definitely welcomes a 
comprehensive but easily read description 
of nuclear weapons and H-bomb war - and 
would much sooner have facts than propa- 
ganda. Many of these potential readers 
have still not heard of the Black Paper, and 
it is part of our job in the coming months 
to make sure that they do. 


Then there are the political implications of 
distributing the Black Paper only to key 
people. The report was compiled not only 
as a source of information, but also to 
challenge the Government on the whole 
issue of telling the nation the facts about 
H-bomb war. No real effort has been made 
by the Government to create an informed 
public opinion on this life-and-death ques- 
tion. Home Office CD publications do not 
teach the general public; even the forth- 
coming “ Householder's Handbook ” is not 
after all' to be distributed to householders. 


It is in this sense that the Black Paper does 
the Government’s job for it, because some 
such report ought to have been issued as a 
White Paper with full press publicity and 
nation-wide distribution. Only then would 
the man-in-the-street be in a position to 
decide for himself whether he is prepared 
to support the stockpiling and brandishing 
of nuclear weapons. By keeping the Black 
Paper on sale to the public we are pressing 
home the argument that every citizen has a 
right to have these facts in a simple, easily 
accessible form. 

Edward Owen, 

(for the Black Paper group), 

128a Ravensbourne Avenue, 

Shortiands, Kent. 


Your readers might be interested to learn 
of a project undertaken by Hertford CND 
with respect to the distribution of the Black 
Paper. We have sent copies with a cover- 
ing letter to councillors of Ware, Hertford, 
and the Hertfordshire County Council: to 
the Hertfordshire Mercury (which had a 
short article about the Black Paper and our 
distribution); and to Civil Defence officials 
in Hertford. We plan to send copies to 
every minister in the Hertford district, to- 
gether with the pamphlet by Canon Stanley 
Evans, “The Christian Conscience and 
Nuclear Deterrence,” and to each of the 
127 voluntary groups which meet regularly 
in Hertford, offering speakers from CND 
for their meetings. From the information 
gained in compiling the lists of names for 
this project we hope to establish a system 
of regular contact with these groups and 
individuals. 


One member of Hertford CND has under- 
taken to offer the Black Paper to local news 
dealers at a penny a copy profit. And an- 
other member has proposed that the Black 
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Paper be posted on small bulletin boards 
outside loca] grocery stores, with the store 
owners asked to sell the paper (at the same 
profit rate) within. 

Anne Stadler, 

13 Boundary Drive, 

Bengeo, Hertford, 


Perhaps Nigel Young doesn’t know that all 
MPs have had a copy of the Black Paper 
and that it has been mentioned and dis- 
cussed in the House; that every Civil De- 
fence chief officer in each Metropolitan 
borough has had one, and each branch of 
the WVS in London. 


In many London boroughs each councillor 
has received a copy, and in some the Jogical 
follow-up is well under way. By this I 
mean that councils are being asked to put 
Civil Defence on their agenda for their next 
meeting, when CND members can attend in 
the usually empty public gallery and take 
appropriate action according to how the 
matter is handled by the council. 

Peggie Denny, 

27 Fairfield Grove, 

London, S.E.7. 


You may be interested to know that the 
Petersfield CND group bought 500 copies 
of the Black Paper, which were sent with a 
covering letter to all the urban district and 
rural district councillors, chairmen of parish 
councils, magistrates, medical practitioners, 
church ministers, hospital matrons, members 
of the chamber of commerce, teachers, CD 
organisers and the local press. 

The Petersfield Post printed a long article 
about what we had done and gave a very 
good resumé of the Black Paper. 

Tania Barnsley, 

Froxtield, 

Petersfield, Hants. 


My wife and I have sent a copy of the 
Black Paper to each of the commandants of 
the CD training schools, with a personal 
letter asking them to comment on_ its 
validity, One reply has been received from 
Falfield, Gloucestershire, noting that the 
pamphlet “was published by Peace News 
and contained many misleading statements.” 
I have written again asking what they are. 
We have sent a copy with the same letter 
to each of the chief scientific advisers to the 
CD regions, without any reply so far. 

I am going to work my way through the 
chairmen of the 21 Regional Hospital 
Boards and the matrons of the 369 big 
teaching hospitals drawing their attention to 
the chapter on casualties. 

Brian Richardson, 

Greenways, 

Knockholt, Kent. 


Steps Towards Peace 


ft is rather sad that a document which 
showed such considerable prescience, and 
which caused so much work first and such 
heartsearching after, should be overtaken by 
events so quickly. 
Firstly, and independently of all else, one 
must recognise the error of even tempo- 
rarily accepting nuclear weapons. The 
Campaign should realise that a very large 
number of its supporters object to nuclear 
weapons in the first instance on moral 
grounds. Even if the members accept tacitly 
that little can be done here to influence the 
unilateral renunciation of horror weapons 
by the USA or USSR, the leadership must 
accept that to rely primarily on moral argu- 
ments demands at least theoretical opposi- 
tion to all nuclear weapons everywhere. 

Secondly, the diminishing credibility of the 

British deterrent has deprived us of the 

possibility of the really grand gesture of 

leadership which was originally envisaged. 

To substitute for this a call for a multi- 

lateral treaty linked with ameliorative 

measures is simply not good enough. It 
skirts the main problem. To grasp the 
nettle the call should be for: 

1. Withdrawal from NATO, CENTO, etc., 
and the removal of all NATO bases 
(nuclear as well as conventional) from 
the UK and colonies. 

2. Termination of the 
negotiations. (This 
of 1. 

3. Renunciation of the proposed British 
Polaris missiles and modification of 
British submarines (now in the planning 
stage) to conventional weapon carriers. 

4. Resuscitation of EFTA not only on the 
basis of free trade, but linked to a 


Common Market 
is a concomitant 


Letters to 
the Editor 


common non-aligned foreign policy and 
an integrated defence policy and thrown 
open to non-European powers prepared 
to adhere to such a foreign and defence 
policy. 
I do not decry nuclear free zones and 
strengthening the UN, but do suggest that 
the foregoing four points get nearer the real 
problem, and of course can’t one take it 
for granted that CND will continue to 
oppose all tests everywhere ? 
I put these points forward for discussion 
within the movement with the focal point 
being the first, believing them to be the 
basis round which a radical peace movement 
can rally unitedly, and with hope of ulti- 
mate success. 
Francis Deutsch, 
1 Wessex Court, 
Wessex Way, 
London, N.W.1. 


Non-conforming 


While reading John Linsie's article (Peace 
News, January 4) I was struck by several 
parallels between the schizophrenic he was 
describing and the non-conformist. 

“. , schizophrenia results,’ he wrote, 
“from the failure of the child to be brought 
as a person within the society into which he 
was born and to learn attitudes, values and 
ideas acceptable to those about him.” Most 
teaders of Peace News hold to some extent 
attitudes, values and ideas which are nor 
acceptable to those about them; and, more- 
over, most of us have come across the ex- 
tremist in our own and other minority 
movements who has gone so far down his 
own private road that, although he talks 
with “facility and conviction,” he is not 
intelligible to those he is trying to persuade. 
Again, society has received a large addition 
to its “conversational stock-in-trade ” 
through the “curious and queer forms of 
behaviour ” of strangely-attired people who 
walk in processions, sit down in Whitehall, 
and hold fasts and vigils. 

Does all this mean that supporters of the 
peace movement are schizophrenics? ‘“ No,” 
we may answer vehemently .. . but are 
we able to say wherein the difference lies ? 
Is it one of kind or only of degree ? 

One of the problems faced by rebels, non- 
conformists, reformers, revolutionaries - 
whatever we like to call ourselves - is that 
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of holding fast to their own vision without 
losing touch with the people who will, they 
hope, one day share it. How far can we 
remain part of society without compromis- 
ing our own values, and how far outside 
can we go without becoming, like the 
schizophrenic, unintelligible in our words 
and actions? May we look forward to an 
article in Peace News which explores the 
relationship between the non-conformist and 
the society he wants to change, and which 
may cause some of us to think again before 
going so far away from the norm that we 
are classed as “ mental,” and our words and 
actions thereby nullified in the eyes of many 
of our contemporaries ? ' 

I realise that to be called “mad” is an ex- 
perience we share with almost all pioneers; 
but they, given sufficient faith in themselves 
and their ideas, could ignore abuse, believ- 
ing that one day those ideas would be 
accepted. Unlike them, we are running out 
of time. Can we afford, in the present 
perilous world situation, to be unnecessarily 
abnormal if this increases delay in the seri- 
ous consideration of our attitudes, values 
and ideas ? 

Jane Lorraine, 

37 Old Devonshire Rd., 

London, S.W.12. 


Documents wanted 


I am writing « doctoral dissertation on the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and 
allied organisations. I would greatly appre- 
ciate it if those of your readers who possess 
private files of relevant documents (includ- 
ing conference reports, pamphlets, news- 
papers, bulletins or private letters) would get 
in touch with me at the below address. 
Frank Myers, 

43a Palace Gardens Terrace, 

London, W.8. 


New Democratic Party 


As a member of the NDP living in exile, 
may I point out that the correct name of 
this party is not the New Diplomatic Party, 
as reported in the December 28 issue of 
Peace News, but the New Democratic Party 
... Shades of Freud ! 

Elka Cohen, 

35 Rusthall Avenue, 

London, W.4. 


for Oxfam 
Pledged Gifts 
Scheme 


in every road and office. 


One person can join with 8 or 10 
friends and form a link with those in 
need. By eollecting 2/6 a month from 
each person you raise £1 a month for 
food and tools. And everyone receives 
monthly news of how gifts are used. 


Make a New Year’s resolution to help — 
write for more details to: 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Explanatory leaflet on 2/6 Pledged Gifts 
Famine Relief, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford 
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Help from 


As part of its attempt to force the African 
back to tribalism the South African govern- 
ment has closed the universities and centres 
of higher learning to Africans, Even the 
nurses in the Republic are barred from 
almost all post-registration training. One of 
the ordinances of the government’s regula- 
tions for hospitals is that no non-White 
nurse, however experienced, may be in a 
position of authority over any white nurse, 
however new and junior. 


Special “ tribal” colleges have been set up 
where the Xhosas, Sothes, Zulus and others 
are taught their tribal histories and rivalries, 
religion as seen by the apartheid-pushing 
Dutch Reformed Church, and other sub- 
jects which are designed either to divide the 
African people amongst themselves or to 
staltify intellectual development. Indeed, 
Dr, Verwoerd has stated that “there is no 
place for the African in White society above 
the level of certain forms of labour,” and 
the notorious Bantu Education Act was 
brought in to give national effect to this 
aim. 


One of the most important ways of fighting 
apartheid is to provide the opportunities of 
advanced education to the African inhabi- 
tants of the Republic. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment does all it can to prevent students, 
particularly men, from leaving the Republic 
to take up scholarships or places at colleges 
outside the country and the influence of the 
Bantu Education Act, but there are escape 
routes through the three British territories 
of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland 
from where the determined refugee can get 
transport to freedom. Indeed, Pius XII col- 
lege in Basutoland itself, which is run by 
the Catholics, is a leading centre of higher 
training near the borders of the Republic 
and the goal of thousands. 

The Norwegian Committee of the World 
Union of Students last summer donated 
over £7,000 towards the establishment of 
scholarships and a new library at the col- 


Norway 


lege. There is a great deal of concern 
amongst Norwegian students for conditions 
of education in Africa and there are wide- 
spread projects organised by the Norwegian 
South Africa Committee by which schools 
in Norway will help te support schools in 
free Africa through the provision of scholar- 
ships as well as meeting the cost of equip- 
ment, They hope to enable South Africans 
to get to these schools, and in fact an Inter- 
African Centre in Tanganyika, where 
students from all over the continent study, 
is supported by the Norwegians. 


This Norwegian committee, under its most 
energetic secretary, Cato Aall, a newly 
qualified doctor, has collected sufficient 
funds to maintain one hundred scholarships 
for young Africans in different parts of the 
world. Ia Britain War on Want has 
made a start by providing funds for two 
nurses and a medical student to come 
from South Africa to obtain a training and 
future they could not get in their “ home” 
land and other British organisations are 
doing likewise. War on Want’s only con- 
dition is that, at the end of their studies, the 
recipients return to African to apply the 
knowledge they have gained. 


Until the present system in the Republic is 
changed a lot depends on those who have 
the chance to acquire the training taken for 
granted in all civilised nations and who can 
pass it on to others Through the interven- 
tion of the Norwegian South Africa Com- 
mittee a number of donors in Scandinavia 
have agreed to give half the cost of scholar- 
ships in Britain for South Africans, provid- 
ing British individuals or organisations con- 
tribute the other half. War on Want will 
co-ordinate the work, and the effect of a 
successful liaison will have very wide influ- 
ence in equipping the African people of the 
Republic to tackle the future of their 
country, 

Queries will be gladly answered by Antony 
Steel, “War on Want” representative, at 
Suite A, 62 Queen Street, London, E.CA. 


Keith Hudson 


Students in conference 


Resolutions opposing Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, deploring the recent Sky- 
bolt fiasco, and congratulating the 

and non-aligned powers in their settlement 
of the Cuban crisis were passed at the 
Fourth Annual Conference of the Colleges 
and Universities Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament held in London last weekend. 


lr was clear from both the Executive and 
groups’ reports that CUCaND’s activity had 
been extended considerably during the past 
year, and that the number of groups was 
continually increasing, particularly in the 
smaller colleges. The attendance at the 
conference, however, did not altogether re- 
flect this expansion, there being only 24 
colleges represented. Much of the year’s 
activity centred around the Cuban crisis, 
and most groups reported an increase in 
membership during this period. One of the 


Bertrand Russe 


The following letter was sent last Tuesday 
by Bertrand Russell to Helen Allegranza, 
the new co-ordinating secretary of the 
National Committee of 100: 


Dear Mrs, ALLEGRANZA, 

With considerable regret, I have come to 
the conclusion that I must resign as presi- 
dent of the National Committee of 100. 
There are two reasons for this: one is that 
I have become very completely occupied in 
a kind of work somewhat different from 
that upon which the Committee is engaged, 
though directed towards similar ends; the 
other is that, as most of my time is spent in 
Wales, I cannot take part in the action of 
the Committee or follow in detail its work 
or the reasons for this or that policy. This 
makes me reluctant to accept responsibility 
for decisions in which I have had little or 
no part. I am, however, still a believer in 
mass civil disobedience and will, of course, 
support the Committee whenever I can, but 
1 shall be glad if you will expunge my name 
from amongst those of your officers. 


With all good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Lady Russell has sent a similar letter resign- 
ing from the National Committee and from 
its sub-committees on account of her resi- 
dence in Wales. Lady Russell was formerly 
president of the welfare Group. 


main difficulties that faces CUCaND groups 
is the continual opposition from both col- 
lege authorities and student unions. 

In reaffirming their decision to oppose entry 
into the EEC attention was drawn to the 
political and military implications of the 
Common Market. The delegate from 
Oxford University, who proposed the reso- 
lution, criticised CND for not taking a 
strong enough stand on this issue. 

Two resolutions on CND’s “ Steps Towards 
Peace’ were passed by conference. One 
was from Oxford University which accepted 
the value of pressing for limited objectives 
to solve immediate problems, but stressed 
the overriding importance of the Campaign’s 
neutralist and unilateralist objectives, A 
second resolution from LSE welcomed 
“Steps Towards Peace” as a constructive 
and peaceful initiative after the Cuban 
crisis. While both these resolutions were 
passed several delegates were clearly wor- 
ried by the political expediencies of the 
programme. 

International activities were discussed for 
the first time at a CUCaND conference, and 
a resolution from the executive called on 
conference to support relations with non- 
aligned peace movements abroad and other 
youth movements concerned with peace. 
Several delegates expressed concern over the 
nature of some other peace movements in 
the world, and eventually an amended reso- 
lution was passed ensuring that future inter- 
national contacts do not compromise CND’s 
policy of non-alignment and opposition to 
all bombs. An additional amendment call- 
ing on the execulive to arrange conferences 
of student and youth movements from East, 
West and neutral countries was defeated. 
The nature of this year’s Easter demonstra- 
tion was the subject of some discussion, and 
the delegate from Bristol University recom- 
mended support for a fast to be incor- 
porated which would draw attention to 
world poverty and government spending on 
armaments. This was rejected by a large 
majority, but a second resolution from 
Bristol urging all members of CND to start 
considering now the form of the 1964 
demonstration was passed. 

The proceedings concluded with the elec- 
tion of the new executive. Bruce Reid, of 
the London School of Economics, was 
elected chairman, with Henry Miller of the 
College of St. Mark and St. John as _ his 
deputy. The new secretary is Tony 
Matthew of Cambridge. 


The Soviet observers 


Most of the reports which were published in the Sunday press about the non- 
attendance of observers from the World Peace Council at the Oxford Conference 
were incorrect, and in some cases appeared to be designed to intensify cold war 
attitudes, 

For example, last Sunday the Sunday Telegraph carried a long front-page story 
entitled CANON CoLLINs Srors Russian GATE-CRASHERS which completely mis- 
represented the issues at stake; the Russians were nor gate-crashers, and the 
Sunday Telegraph knew this fact. Last week, in a Jong telephone conversation 
with the Sunday Telegraph, Peace News had made it quite clear that invitations 
had been issued to the observers. There was never any question of the observers 
coming io Oxford without the approval of the conference, 

It was also quite wrong to suggest that it was only the American delegates who 
were incensed at finding observers invited to a conference called to explore the 
prospects of common action by unaligned peace organisations. 

The conference, united in its desire to maintain cordial relations with peace 
workers in Communist countries, was acutely embarrassed by the necessity of 
leaving the World Peace Council observers waiting in London. The motion 
which helped the conference to disentangle itself from the situation in which it 
had been placed, was moved from the floor by Alfred Hassler, Editor of the 
American magazine Fellowship. 

Immediately on reaching London at the close of the Oxford Conference, dele- 
gates from US organisations had a meeting with the World Peace Council 
delegation, and on the following morning handed the letter printed below to 
Ilya Ehrenburg, who has allowed it to be made public. 


Dear Mr. Ebrenburg, 
We, undersigned American delegates to the recent Oxford Conference of Non- 
aligned Peace Organisations, regret the discourtesy which resulted when the 
invitation issued you and your colleagues on the World Peace Council by the 
convenors of the Oxford Conference to attend as observers was withdrawn by 
the Conference. 
The delegates at Oxford were deeply involved in internal controversy and in 
working out the complicated problem of relationships among ourselves and with 
world peace movements such as yours. This made it impossible for us to include 
any observers at this Founding Conference. We want you to know that the 
action of the Conference in no way was the result of an attitude against the need 
for communication and co-operation among all organisations working for peace. 
Indeed, our American delegation took the initiative to propose specific steps to 
improve East-West contacts by the new Confederation of Independent Peace 
Organisations. 
We deplore any attempt by those who would use the unfortunate incidents of 
the past few days to stimulate the cold war psychology. There are, however, 
basic differences which must not be obscured and must be faced among national 
and international peace organisations. 
We are all trapped in the armg race, and whatever the yalues of our regimes 
and cultures, they would all be wiped out by a nuclear war. We must together 
extricate ourselves to prevent world destruction. 
We look forward to increased communication and carefolly-prepared common 
efforts among our American peace organisations, the new Confederation, the 
World Peace Council, and the Soviet Peace Committee to help set the world 
firmly on the road to a just and lasting peace. 

Sincerely yours, 


Homer A. Jack, Chairman, American Delegation (SANE). 

Rosert GILMORE, Secretary, American Delegation (Turn Toward Peace). 
James E. BristoL (American Friends Service Committee). 
Harry GORDEN (Student Peace Union). 

ALFRED HASSLER (Fellowship of Reconciliation). 

DonatD Keys (National Committee for a SANE Nuclear Policy). 
GavIN MacFapyen (Student Peace Union). 

A. J. Muste (Committee for Non-violent Action). 

BayarRD RUSTIN (War Resisters League). 

ANNE STADLER (Turn Toward Peace). 

GEORGE WILLOUGHBY (Committee for Non-violent Action). 


The Continuing 


The following were elected as a Continuing 
Committee of the Oxford Conference: 
Kenneth Lee (Chairman), Tony Smythe, 
Sean MacBride, Canon Collins, Dimitri 
Roussopoulos, Alfred Hassler. 

Homer Jack, Steffen Larsen, Bertil Svahns- 
trom, Anthony Greenwood, Professor Capi- 
tini, Jose Smole, Gerry Hunnius. 

Abbe Paul Carrette, Frank Boaten, Dr. 
Buro, Dr. Kloppenburg, Mrs. Oldfield, 
Daniel Elwyn Jones. 

The Committee will be considering the 


Demonstrations at 


Christmas 


In Birmingham on January 2 CND held a 
two-hour silent vigil against the renewal 
over Christmas of the Soviet nuclear test 
series. Eighty people took part, although 
it was extremely cold and there had only 
been 48 hours’ notice of the demonstra- 
tion. CND and the Committee of 100 
have recently established a new precedent 
for vigils in Victoria Square, where 
demonstrations had not previously been 
allowed. 

In Oxford six people fasted for four days 
over Christmas and raised £80 for Oxfam. 

In Dundee a 36-hour Christmas fast organ- 
ised by CND raised £40 16s. 7d. for the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


Committee 


many reports from the commissions which 
met during the conference. These dealt 
with the principles and aims of the new 
Confederation, its basic objectives and pro- 
gramme of action; the structure and activi- 
ties which organisations co-operating in the 
Confederation would be asked to ratify; a 
programme for stimulating new independent 
organisations concerned with disarmament 
in countries where at present they do not 
exist, and plans for the promotion of inter- 
national conferences aiming at the reduc- 
tion of tensions between East and West. 


They will also consider making a major 
part of the Confederation’s work the organ- 
ising of representation at World Confer- 
ences, the United Nations, and the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference and the issuing of 
a bulletin, 


Correction 


There was an error in a letter from S. 
Abdul, secretary of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement, which was published in Peace 
News for December 14. The final sentence 
of the letter, referring to political prisoners 
in South Africa, should have read: “* Those 
who are not merely opposed to apartheid. 
but wish to help end it, should join us 
immediately so that we may keep in touch 
with them regularly.” The word in italics 
was omitted in the letter as it was pub- 
lished. 


